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THE 
REVELATION OF GOD 


THE REVELATION OF GOD IN 
NATURE (1) 


“ For the invisible things of Him since the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being perceived through the things that are made, 
even His everlasting power and divinity.’”’—ROMANSi. 20, 


HERE is deeply planted in men a desire to 
know what God is like; to have some re- 
velation of His character. There are times in every- 
body’s life when men appreciate the ancient yearning— 
“Oh that I knew where I might find Him; 
That I might come even to His throne ! 


I would know the words which He would answer me, 
And understand what He would say.” 3 


Now, it is only reasonable to suppose that He who 
implanted in men this desire to know what God is like 
must Himself possess a corresponding desire to satisfy 
the craving which He has created. 

I ask you, then, to consider with me what are the 
principal ways in which God reveals Himself to men. 

We are to consider the revelation of God in Nature. 
And by Nature let us understand the visible world 
with all that it contains, except mankind. That is 


1 Job xxiii. 3. 
I 
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of course, a very large exception. There is a sense in 
which mankind is included in Nature. But we are to 
contemplate Nature apart from mankind, because, 
after all, Man is the seer, the interpreter of Nature, 
while Nature is the thing seen, the thing to be inter- 
preted. Mankind belongs to the realm of spirit and 
personality, and therefore constitutes a separate depart- 
ment of God’s self-revelation. We confine our attention, 
then, for the present to the realm of the material and 
the animal, to existence below the level of mankind. 
We are concerned with the purely natural and not with 
the miraculous, with Nature in its ordinary course. 
Here, then, is Nature on the one side, and Man on the 
other ; the thing that is seen, and the seer who con- 
templates and explains it. Of course, as everybody 
knows, we in our contemplation of Nature are by no 
means mere passive recipients of impression from 
without. On the contrary, we co-operate. We are 
Nature interpreters. And of course it follows that our 
interpretation depends on our capacity. We shall see 
what we bring with us the power to see. The ability 
to interpret what Nature means may vary from age 
to age, and from man toman. The theories prevailing 
in any particular generation may hinder us from 
correctly appreciating what Nature reveals, or may help 
us to appreciate it. And therefore it is always well 
not to regard exclusively the popular theories of the 
-age in which we live, but to compare them with the 
ideas of generations past. For the ablest minds are 
not always the latest arrivals. We of this century shall 
all admit that there have been greater architects, 
greater artists, greater poets, greater theologians, in 
the past than any who are now alive. All these facts 
suggest the possibility that the present exponents of 
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the religious meaning of Nature are not necessarily 
more sagacious than their predecessors, and may at 
least sometimes require to be supplemented or corrected 
by them. 

Now, if this natural world is God’s work, it must 
certainly to some extent reveal the character of its 
Maker. For the thing produced is always an indication 
of the mind of the producer. Still more, if God not 
only produced this material world but also dwells 
within it, permeating its whole structure, and sustaining 
it in being, it must follow that the impress of His 
character must be unmistakably upon it. 

No believer in God can be indifferent to the revela- 
tion which He gives in Nature. No religion can 
separate itself from the facts of the visible world, or 
confine itself to the super-natural, and ignore the 
natural. The world of Nature must have much to 
teach about its Maker. The visible must be a sign or 
symbol of the invisible. We cannot, as religious men, 
be satisfied with regarding Nature simply in its practical 
usefulness. We must also, if we believe in God, ascer- 
tain its significance. The invisible things of God are 
perceived through the things that are made. What, 
then, does Nature reveal concerning God ? 


ie 


What is the first impression which Nature makes 
on the human mind? Beyond all question it is a 
revelation of Power: marvellous and incalculable 
power. That is one of the earliest impressions which 
Nature ever madeon Man. Power, awakening admira- 
tion, wonder, fear: power impossible to measure or 
escape. Whether that power was manifested in the 
destructive force of some terrific storm, or simply in 
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the inexhaustible vitality of Nature, or in the massive 
solidity and permanenceof theearth, or in the immensity 
of the starry spheres upheld in space, rushing at fear- 
ful speed to an unknown destiny ; in any case Nature 
has always given to man an overwhelming impression 
of power. 

What makes this impression all the more over- 
whelming is the contrast between the power of Nature 
and the powerless insignificance of Man. Itis the sense 
of his own frail tenure on life which has enhanced this 
mighty revelation of power. 

Now, to the religious mind, this power of Nature is 
a revelation of the power of God. It is a primitive 
reflection of religious faith that He Who “in His 
strength setteth fast the mountains ”’ “ is girded about 
with power.’”’! The Psalms are full of it. “ His 
strength is in the clouds.” 2 “‘ He ruleth by His power 
for ever.’’3 ‘“ Praise Him in the firmament of His 
power.’’* And it is worthy of remark that this cha- 
racteristic of Deity is what Nature appears chiefly to 
have revealed to St. Paul. For the invisible things of 
God which are perceived through the things which are 
made, are, according to St. Paul, ‘‘ His everlasting 
power and divinity.’ Among all the attributes of 
God there is singled out by St. Paul, as the dominant 
idea which Nature forces on the human mind, the 
attribute of Power. 


II. 
The second thought which the contemplation of 
Nature produces is that Nature is a revelation of 
Beauty. 


1 Ps, ixv. 6, 2 Ps. Ixviii. 34. PPS A eVieds * Ps ols 
* Roni, 1.20 eh. sep a. ss Upholding all things by the 
word of His power.” 
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In a wonderful essay written twenty years ago, 
a great Oxford teacher asked, What do you mean by 
the beauty of a flower? ‘‘ The white leaf, the green 
stalk, the golden bloom, the peculiar curve—these are 
the things that rise up before our memory ; but what 
is the deeper truth of them?’ Shall we ask the 
botanist to distinguish for us the parts of which the 
lily-structure is composed? But if we do, we have 
lost sight altogether of its beauty. Shall we ask the 
chemist? He tabulates the ingredients. But you 
have lost the lily. Shall we go to those who can teach 
us of lines, of curves, of measurement ? They can tell 
us something perhaps. Shall we go to the artist? 
He can paint us something like ; ‘‘ he can deceive us 
for a moment by the empty semblance of reality.” 
But the lily itself—it is more, far more than this. Shall 
we grasp the flower itself ? But then we have destroyed 
it. “‘ Alas! there is nothing here but a pulp of green 
matter, disorganized, formless, characterless, dead. 
The one thing which is vot here is the lily. We let 
nothing go, as it seemed ; but all that made it what 
it was is gone. All the grace, all the fragrancy, all the 
stateliness, all the modesty, all the divine character, all 
the ineffable presence—where is it? Ay, where is it? 
I do not say that beauty has ceased, or can cease, to 
be ; but one thing I know for certain, that it is not 
here—it never will be again in this formless substance ; 
and another thing—that it was here a moment ago.” ! 

Now, in that singularly beautiful account of Beauty, 
the thoughts that emerge are these: indefinable grace 
and transitoriness ; together with the suggestion that 
the beautiful in Nature is a sign of something beyond 


1 From Moberly, Sorrow, Sin, and Beauty, pp. 139-142 
(condensed), 
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itself. An Indian writer, greatly read in Europe, says, 


\ “through our sense of beauty we realize harmony in 


' the universe.” ‘‘ We seem to feel that the mani- 


' 


' festation of the infinite in the finite forms of creation 


is music itself, silent and visible. The evening sky, 
tirelessly repeating the starry constellations, seems like 
a child struck with wonder at the mystery of its own 
first utterance, lisping the same word over and over 
again, and listening to it in unceasing joy.”’ } 

See how the Indian mind, in spite of Pantheistic 
tendencies, is compelled to view the natural world as 
personal, contemplating its own beauty, listening to its 
own utterances. 

Nature is indeed a revelation of beauty. But 
whose beauty does it reveal ? 

The tendency of the natural man is to rest satisfied 
in the beauty of the creature. But the beautiful in 
Nature, being God’s work, is only a sign and indication 
of something far more glorious than itself. We are 
intended to realize, through the beauty of the creature, 
the beauty of the Creator. This is the religious inter- 
pretation of the Beautiful. Thus, for the religious 
mind, “‘ the heavens declare the glory of God.’ 2 Or, 
as the Book of Wisdom says, ‘‘ by the greatness and 
beauty of the creatures proportionably the Maker of 
them is seen.’” The writer realizes that “ the first 
Author of Beauty hath created them.” 3 

“Inquire,’”’ exclaimed St. Augustine, ‘‘of the beauty 


_of the earth, inquire of the beauty of the sea, of the 


beauty of the wide-extending air, of the beauty of the 
sky. They will all reply: behold and see, for we are 
beautiful. Their beauty is their confession of their 


1 Rabindranath Tagore, Sadhana, p. 142. 
ili ne: Pep €b. b> 3 Wisdom xiii. 5. 
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Maker. Who made these everchanging beauties, 
unless He the unalterably Beautiful?’ ! Augustine’s 
penetrating insight interprets the peculiarity of the 
revelation of the beautiful in Nature. That 
peculiarity is its transitoriness, its inability to abide. 
The beauty of Nature never continues in one stay. 
The glory of the sunset, the beauty of childhood, the 
grace of a flower, soon fades. Is not this very tran- 
sitoriness part of the revelation, by contrast with the 
beautiful which cannot change ? 2 

Thus the revelation of the Beautiful in Nature 
protests against our tendency to rest contented with 
itself. 


II. 


Thirdly, Nature is a revelation of Intelligence. Its 
mechanism is intelligible. It is capable of being 
scientifically explained. It can be put into formulas, 
described in terms of mind. Its movements can be 
predicted. It is rational. 

Therefore it is a revelation of Divine reason. 

Nature, then, reveals God as Power and Beauty and 
Intelligence. Does it also reveal Him as Goodness 
and as Love? That momentous question must be 
reserved for another time. 


1 Augustine, Sermon, ccxli. I. 
® Cf. Krug, De Pulchritudine Divina (1902), p. 78. 


THE REVELATION OF GOD IN 
NATURE (2) 


“ He left not Himself without witness, in that He did good, and 
gave you from heaven rain and fruitful seasons, filling your hearts 
with food and gladness,.’”-—AcTs xiv. 17. 


ATURE is a revelation of Power, of Beauty 
and of Intelligence. Is it also a revelation 
of Goodness, a revelation of Love ? 

Here the interpreters of Nature are divided. 
Broadly speaking, there have been three main inter- 
pretations. There is the interpretation of the Optimist, 
the interpretation of the Pessimist, and the intermediate 
interpretation, which holds that there are elements of 
truth on either side. 


iP 


First, then, there is the interpretation of the Optimist. 
St. Augustine could exclaim in his Confessions, 
“ The sky and the earth and all things they contain, 
call on me on every side to love Thee, nor cease to say 
so unto all, that they may be without excuse.’’! The 
common feeling of centuries is expressed in the language 
of Richard Hooker, “‘we admire the goodness of God in 
Nature,’’? z.e. in its correspondence with human needs. 
1 Confessions, x. 8. 
2 Hooker, Eccl. Pol. V. xxii. 15. 
8 
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The Optimist’s interpretation of Nature is raptur- 
ously framed in Milton’s magnificent words of praise : 


“ These are Thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty! Thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair: Thyself how wondrous then ! 
Unspeakable! Who sitt’st above these heavens 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these Thy lowest works: yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine.” 3 


Milton sees in Nature divine power, but not only 
power. Itis also wondrous fair, a revelation of beauty. 
But also beyond all these it is a revelation of goodness 
beyond thought. 

But probably the most impressive modern inter- 
pretation of Nature as a revelation of God’s love is in 
Wordsworth’s famous lines : 


“Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 
And ocean’s liquid mass, in gladness lay 
Beneath him. Far and wide the clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces could be read 
Unutterable love.”’ 


There it is—Wordsworth’s interpretation of Nature 
—fervent and yet deliberate, the strong conviction of 
the poet’s faith. Ocean, earth and sky: they are a 
revelation of unutterable love. 


II. 


At the opposite side to this belief is the pessimistic 
interpretation of the modern student of Nature. In his 
opinion Nature shrieks against the creed of unutterable 
love. J. S. Mill’s famous indictment on Nature is 
about as forcible as words can make it.? 


1 Paradise Lost, v. 153-159. 
2 Essays on Religion, pp. 28, 29. 
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And William James is not less vigorous when he 
says, “ Our civilization is founded on the shambles, and 
every individual existence goes out in a lonely spasm 
of helpless agony. If you protest, my friend, wait 
till you arrive there yourself.’’ ! 

Similarly, Taine writes of Nature in a profoundly 
melancholy mood. He says that when a man has 
passed through half his life, and enters into himself, 
and contemplates what has destroyed his hopes and 
frustrated his ambitions, and thinks of all the dead 
which he carries buried in his heart, then the grandeur 
and the hardness of Nature are revealed to him together. 
History is a ruin and a cemetery.? 

Nor is it easy to forget the powerful questioning 
of William Blake in his two poems on the Lamb and the 
Tiger. The contrast between the gentleness of the 
one and the ferocity of the other disconcerts him. 
Can both be products of the self-same Deity ? 


“‘ Did He who made the Lamb make thee ? *? 


The Universe is said to present itself to the modern 
mind as altogether outside good and evil. 

The animals are pictured in these words: “ They 
look out for their little moments, red-eyed and fierce, 
full of greed, full of the passions of acquisition and 
assimilation and reproduction, submitting only to 
brief fellowships of defence or aggression. They are 
beings of strain and conflict and competition. . . . 

‘The forms in which this being clothes itself bear 
thorns and fangs and claws, are soaked with passion 
and bright with threats or allurements, prey slyly or 


1 Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 163. 
2 See V. Giraud, Essay on Taine, p. 74, 
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openly on one another, hold their own for a little while, 
breed savagely and resentfully, and pass.”’ } 


IIT. 


Between these two opposite views of Nature is 
the intermedtate interpretation which recognizes that both 
extremes contain some element of truth. 

This interpretation was very ably given by the 
Unitarian Martineau. He acknowledged that there 
are undeniably facts in Nature which support the 
Pessimist view. 

“IT cannot deny that the phenomena of disease 
among the lower animals are perplexing facts, which at 
present admit of no satisfactory explanation.” ? 
And again: ‘‘ Why when the body’s natural term 
approaches, the failing organs shall be susceptible of 
so many forms of painful decay ... I do not find 
that any wisest thinker is able to tell.’”’3 Or again, 
“No disasters have a more appalling aspect, or seem 
to make more cruel sport of life, than those produced 
by the earthquake, the volcano, etc.” 4 Or again, 
“There is perhaps no feature in the order of nature, 
which less easily harmonizes with an ideal perfection 
of moral rule, than the Law of Prey, which makes each 
race of creatures, through vast provinces of natural 
history, the devourer of some other.’’5 Or again, 
when he speaks of the “ natural desire in fact to free 
the caught fly from the spider’s web.”’ 6 

But Martineau also contended that there are facts 
_ on the Optimist side. There are many things to be 
said in Nature’s defence. 


1 H.G, Wells, God the Invisible King, Pp: oo 20. 
2 Study ve Religion, P. 79. bid. 
4 Ibid. p. 83. > Ibid. p. 87. © Ibid. p. 88. 


B 
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Both the Optimist and the Pessimist interpreters 
of Nature have often damaged their case by exagger- 
ation, by inability to realize the facts on the other 
side. 

The Italian pessimist,! for instance, who wrote a 
Dialogue between Nature and an Icelander, represents 
the man as complaining of his intolerable lot. He 
suffered from the intense cold of winter, from the 
extreme heat of summer. He passed a miserable 
existence. In the shelter of his hut he was scorched 
by the fire or blinded by the smoke. Annoyances 
which solitude made more intense, for he could not bear 
the company of men. Wherever he sought refuge it 
was always the same. The tropical sun burnt him, 
or the arctic cold froze him—in temperate regions the 
changeability of the weather troubled him, and every- 
where the fury of the elements assailed him. And 
truly he had not passed a single day without pain. 
The older he grew the worse it became. He found 
himself in decline. Scarce a third of life is spent in 
the pleasure of youth, the moments claimed by 
maturity are few, all the rest is one gradual decay with 
the attendant evils. Accordingly, he wanted to know 
why he was here at all. He never asked to come into 
the world. Why did Nature invite him, compel him, 
and then inflict such misery upon him ? 

The Italian pessimist who wrote in strains like these 
will probably be regarded by the average Englishman as 
deplorably lacking in healthiness of mind. He was a 
victim of chronic depression. It never seems to occur 
to him that the severities in Nature, of which he com- 
plains, have in reality compelled men to exertion in 
self-defence. These severities have developed in men 


1 Leopardi. 
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an energy and resourcefulness which, but for these 
obstructions, would probably never have been produced. 
It is the equable and indulgent climate which has always 
proved man’s greatest foe. For where man finds 
everything ready to hand without any effort of his own, 
he sinks into self-indulgence and declines exertion. 
Thus the very hardness of Nature is an indication of 
beneficence. It is goodness which bids man replenish 
the earth and subdue it and have dominion. For by 
these tasks imposed he becomes more truly man. 
When the presence of the darker phenomena of 
life weighs heavily upon us, as at times it assuredly 
does on thoughtful minds, especially when confronted 
with some dreadful and incurable malady, the old 
reflection which aided our forefathers still holds good,} 
that the control of the Universe is something too vast 
for man to comprehend ; that the system in which we 
live is complicated beyond all power of language to 
describe ; that every incident in Nature involves the 
things that-go before and the things which follow after, 
each being connected with other in the most astonish- 
ingly intricate way ; that very often the inferior and 
the ignoble is anecessary condition for the very existence 
of the superior and the glorious ; that out of this scene 
of brute passion and conflict, spirit and personality 
has arisen ; that the non-moral is the field from which 
the moral springs. He who reflects on these things 
will allow that it is only a very small part of reality 
that we can know ; that we do not know the forms of 
existence which subsist elsewhere, or the connection 
between them and this sphere of experience which is 
our own ; that if we had an all-embracing knowledge 
of Nature as a whole that knowledge would doubtless 


1 Cf. Butler, Analogy, pt.i., ch. vii. 
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cause many of our perplexities to disappear, and wholly 
transform the difficulties which we feel.! 

Men often wonder why this existing system of the 
material universe was chosen out of endless possibilities; 
why we were made to develop our spiritual personality 
through the medium of an animal constitution. But 
while it is absolutely beyond our intelligence to deter- 
mine why this method was selected ; and while there 
is much in it for which we should shrink from making 
ourselves responsible, it is obvious that, when once 
this particular constitution of the world had been 
chosen, God was thereby self-limited by the capacity 
of the material form which He had chosen. 

Nor will science allow us to forget that this material 
Universe was not constructed exclusively for the 
development of Man. There may be reasons for its 
existence which it is not possible for us to conceive. 

If each separate phenomenon in Nature is a neces- 
sary consequence of something which went before, and 
a necessary condition of something which is to follow, 
then no phenomenon can be rightly explained apart 
from its relations to past and future. It cannot be 
isolated from its connections. If Nature is a move- 
ment upwards, a gradual process of becoming, inferior 
forms developing into higher, then much that is, when 
regarded in isolation, inexplicable, assumes a different 
aspect when regarded as a stage in a process. The 
animal is the basis of the spiritual, the non-moral of 
the moral, the ugly of the beautiful, the repulsive of the 
attractive. Seen in this light, as parts in a process, the 
facts demand a very different interpretation. 

It is certainly not within the capacity of short- 
sighted creatures like ourselves to determine what would 


1 Lotze, Microcosmus (God and the World), ii. 715. 
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have been the consequences of living in a world which 
does not exist. We cannot possibly imagine how our 
development would have advanced under conditions 
totally different from those which we experience. But 
we can see that, whatever may be said against the 
Natural world, it is wonderfully calculated to train us 
in patience and perseverance and industry, and many 
other virtues. It has been truly said, “‘ account for it 
as we may, the fact remains that the heroes and saints 
of history have passed through much tribulation, and 
that man is made perfect only through suffering.”’ 
“And I will hazard the statement that an imperfect 
world is necessary for the growth and training of moral 
beings.” } 

Moreover, the scene before us is only the first stage 
in an unending process of development of man. This 
earth is the workshop and the quarry; and in the 
confusions and disorder it is difficult, perhaps impossible, 
for us to see things in right proportion. Only when the 
character, wrought out of all this, has been produced. 
elsewhere shall we be able to put the full interpreta- 
tion on the signs of Nature. 

This via media between the Optimist and the 
Pessimist represents on the whole, I suppose, the 
interpretation of Nature now prevailing. 

This is also the interpretation which religiously 
disposed and thoughtful men, who do not accept 
the Christian faith, set upon the problem of human 
death. 

Carlyle, for example, could write: 

“ Death I account always as a great deliverance, 
a dark door into Peace, into everlasting Hope. 
But it is also well-named from of old the King of 


1 Sorley, Moral Values, pp. 346-347. 
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Terrors—a huge demon-falcon rising miraculously 
we know not whence, to snatch us away from one 
another’s sight we know not whither! Had not 
God made this world, and made Death too, it were 
an insupportable place. ‘Though He slay me, yet 
will I trust in Him.’ Even so. In Whom else, or 
in What else? ”’ 1 

Mazzini went further than Carlyle : 

“T have often thought that the arrangement by 
which loved and living beings are to pass through 
Death is nothing but the last experiment appointed 
by God to human love ; and often, as you know from 
me, I have felt that a moment of true soul-com- 
muning with my dead friend was opening a source 
of strength for me unhoped for, down here.” 2 

Henry Sidgwick declared that ‘‘ Wordsworth’s 
attitude towards Nature was one that, so to say, left 
Science unregarded: the Nature for which Words- 
worth stirred our feelings was Nature as known by 
simple observation and interpreted by religious and 
sympathetic intuition.” ® 

It is credible enough that a spiritually minded man 
will be better qualified than others to a true inter- 
pretation on God’s works. He will detect indications 
which other people miss. He will be better able to 
balance one aspect with another, and arrive at right 
conclusions about the meaning of the whole. 

There are times when, in spite of the tendencies 
of the age, and the cruelties of Nature, Wordsworth’s 
interpretation haunts the mind. Few have felt more 
profoundly than he the symbolism of the natural world. 

1 Froude, Cavlyle’s Life in London, i. 246. 


2 Mazzini in Froude’s Carlyle’s Life in London, i. 385. 
S$ Memoir of Henry Sidgwick, p. 540. 
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He lived in habitual contemplation of mountain, sky 
and sea. “And in these silent faces he could read 
unutterable love.’”” Wordsworth was a mystic, with 
a mystic’s insight. And if we cannot place the 
same construction on the facts as he, we may some- 
times wonder which it is of us that understands them 
best. 


IV. 


The revelation of God in Nature is in Scripture 
chiefly interpreted as a revelation of power and beauty 
and intelligence. Not so much on the whole as a 
revelation of Love. St. Paul regards the visible 
world as a manifestation of Divine power and Godhead.! 
By Godhead the Apostle means the entire range of 
divine characteristics. But he does not specify what 
those characteristics are. However, that moral 
qualities are meant to be included is clear, because 
St. Paul contends that, by this revelation in things 
visible, the evil lives of men are condemned, and left 
without excuse. For St. Paul reproaches men on the 
ground that, while they knew, through revelation in 
things visible, what God is, they ignored His character, 
failed to glorify Him, and became degraded. This 
argument certainly involves the idea that through 
Nature God’s goodness was revealed. 

Elsewhere the Divine goodness is plainly stated 
when St. Paul says that God “ left not Himself without 
witness,’ 2 in that He provided for human needs. 

But the truthis that in Scripture the revelation 
of God in Nature is never kept entirely distinct from 
the revelation in mankind. This separation is com- 


1 Rom, i, 20. * Acts xiv. 17. 
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paratively modern. It is an important separation, 
and valuable, because it enables us to appreciate what 
we precisely ascertain from the various departments 
in which God makes Himself known to us. But it is 
not in Scripture the usual way. 

The interpretation of Nature by our Lord is that 
it reveals Divine benevolence. 

“‘ He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust.” ! Of 
the birds of the heaven He says, ‘‘ your heavenly 
Father feedeth them’ 2; and that God “‘ clothes the 
grass of the field ’’ involves the inference a portion of 
His care for man. 

But it must be remembered that the revelation of 
God in Nature, is a revelation in the sphere of the 
impersonal. It is in the department of things and 
not of persons. It is in the material and the 
mechanical ; in life only so far as the animal. It is 
below the level of the moral. It is therefore, of 
necessity, a very partial revelation. For, obviously, 
it is not in things but in persons that the character of 
Deity will be principally revealed. Whatever hints 
may be thrown out through material signs and emblems, 
it is necessary for the present age at any rate to look 
elsewhere for a convincing revelation of God’s Love. 

Beyond the revelation of God in Nature is the 
revelation of God in mankind. 


1 St. Matt. v. 45. 2 St. Matt. vi. 26. 


THE REVELATION OF GOD IN 
MANKIND 


“If ye then being evil know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your Father which is in Heaven give 
good things to them that ask Him ? ”—St. MATTHEW vii. II. 


AST time we considered the revelation of God in 
Nature. We found it to be a revelation of 
Power, of Beauty, and of Intelligence. Then rose the 
question—is Nature also a revelation of Goodness and 
of Love? Here we found interpreters seriously 
divided. The Optimist and the Pessimist derive from 
Nature irreconcilable impressions. An intermediate 
school finds elements of truth on either side. Scripture 
interprets Nature as a proof of Divine beneficence. 
The modern mind, as it faces Nature’s indifference to 
the individual life, is doubtful and perplexed. 

But the revelation in Nature is after all only the 
lowest department in which God manifests Himself to 
Man. It is the realm of the impersonal. Only when 
we come to the department of personality can God 
become clearly revealed. Character must inevitably 
be imperfectly displayed in the material and the 
animal. 

We turn, then, to-day to the revelation of God in 
mankind. 

19 
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Ie 


Now, on the very threshold of this inquiry, it is 
clear enough that a strong case might be made against 
the very notion of mankind being a revelation of 
Love. The origin of mankind from the brute creation, 
out of merely animal and savage conditions, might in 
itself appear conclusive against any such expectations. 
And History might endorse that negative. 

He that studies the history of our race finds a 
record of perpetual strife, the stranger habitually 
regarded as an enemy, tribe against tribe, nation against 
nation, ingenious devices for mutual destruction, 
increasingly cunning and disastrous and terrible, the 
more civilized they become. Visit any armoury, or 
collection of weapons of war, and it seems cynical even 
to mention such a phrase as ‘‘ Humanity a Revelation 
of Love.’’ Abominations like poison gas, introduced 
by one people and adopted in self-defence by others, 
appear to exclaim, What hast thou to do with love and 
goodness ? get thee behind me. What is there in the > 
international relations of men to suggest the idea of 
disinterestedness or sympathetic consideration ? 
Subtlety, adroitness, smartness, self-interest, these are 
plentiful, indeed ad nauseam. But the brotherhood of 
man has not generally pervaded hitherto the counsels 
of the nations. 

Nor does the social life of any particular people 
seem highly suggestive of the qualities of kindliness and 
of love. 


df 


And yet the beings whose history presents this 
scene of endless strife and inhuman conduct are 
nevertheless, masses of them, profoundly convinced 
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that there exists a God Whose character is goodness 
and love. How is it that they acquired this belief, 
and how is it that they have retained it, in spite of 
the obstacles to that belief which Nature seems to 
present ? Beyond all doubt this belief in the love of 
God is largely due to their Christianity. But it is 
by no means exclusively due to Christianity. For 
belief in the love of God exists where Christianity is 
unknown, and also where its principles are known but 
not accepted. Belief in the goodness and love of 
God found fervent expression in pre-Christian Israel. 
Our question, therefore, is from what source was that 
belief derived? We are to see what revelation of 
God’s character exists in mankind. 

Two separate departments lie before us. There is 
the realm of the material and actual on the one side, 
and the realm of the moral and ideal on the other. It 
is always possible for a man to regard either of these 
two worlds as the true reality, and to estimate their 
respective value accordingly. Thus for one man the 
material woild is the real, and the intellectual, and all 
that it includes, a mere by-product of the material. 
Conversely, for another man it is the world of mind and 
spirit, with its contents, which is the real, and the 
material world is what it is in relation to mind. 

Everything depends on this estimate. For the one 
regards the material world as the solid fact whereby 
the character of the ultimate reality is to be determined. 
He criticizes its hardness and indifference, and forms 
his judgment on God in accordance with these appear- 
ances. Another man regards the moral world as 
higher in value than the natural, and as being far more 
than the other a genuine indication of eternal realities. 
What impresses him above all things else is not the 
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struggle for existence among the beasts, not the 
cruelties of Nature, not anything indeed in the natural 
realm at all, so much as the strange insistence and 
pressure of the moral ideal within, the sense of obliga- 
tion and responsibility which he can contradict and 
defy but neither gainsay nor escape. The degree to 
which goodness is realized in the world as it is, does not 
appear to his mind as the final test of God’s character, 
For he is haunted by the moral ideal of things as they 
ought to be. He cannot ascribe less reality to the 
moral than to the material. On the contrary, it is the 
moral which is supreme in value, and which is the true 
revelation of the character of the ultimate Reality. 

These are the two ways in which men estimate 
their own experience. The difference is immense. It 
is impossible to exaggerate how much our whole 
outlook on religion depends on the reality and import- 
ance which we ascribe respectively to the actual and 
ideal sides of our experience.! 

Whatever be the causes which explain why members 
of the self-same race should place exactly contrary 
interpretations on the evidence of their own moral 
nature, the fact of this contradiction remains, with all 
its momentous results on the value of life. A con- 
siderable portion of mankind in the great historic 
religions regards its sense of moral obligation as a 
conclusive revelation of the character of God. 


III. 


No man, of course, can deny that one aspect of 
human life is cruel. And yet how utterly false to 


1 Cf. Merz, History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, 
iii. 506. 
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human nature it would be to consider this as a complete 
representation. There is, mercifully, as everybody 
knows, another side to human character. There is a 
capacity for goodness and gracious qualities which 
appears even in the fiercest scenes of slaughter and 
deadly strife. There is a sense of brotherhood, a 
kindliness, a pitifulness of man to man, which emerges 
unexpectedly, incongruously, in the very field of war, 
overruling the brutal element, an inspiring suggestion 
of what ought to be in contrast to what is. 

There are the men who have shown conspicuous 
goodness to other people. 

Out of all the hardness of the social life, there 
emerges here and there a true philanthropist ; a man 
inspired with enthusiasm for humanity ; a man, to 
take historic instances, like Robert Wilberforce or 
Lord Shaftesbury, sincere and disinterested lovers of 
their race, with a lifelong determination to devote | 
themselves to the cause of the unfortunate and wrongly 
treated. Everybody knows how these men laboured 
for the emancipation of the slave abroad and the 
reform of cruelly unjust social conditions here at home. 


IV. 


Secondly, there are those who have experienced 
human goodness. Many of us have known it by 
experience all through our lives. It encircled our 
childhood and accompanied us all our days. We were 
the objects of a love of which we were not worthy, and 
which seems more wonderful and gracious as the years 
increase. Goodness has been lavished upon us in a 
thousand ways. No words could justly tell what this 
unmerited human friendship and love has done to 
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check the evil in us and develop what is best, to sustain 
us in trials, and encourage us in depression. We 
cannot conceive what our lives would have been if the 
rich treasures of this unfailing human goodness and 
devotion had been withheld from us. 

But there is a higher service yet which our experi- 
ence of human goodness and love has conferred upon 
us. It has pointed us to something beyond itself. 
The love which encircled our earthly home was a 
revelation of something greater. From that experience 
of love and goodness here on earth we came quite 
simply and naturally and without an effort to take for 
granted that love and goodness existed in Heaven. 
The existence of love in man was a revelation to us of 
the existence of love in God. We rose from a love 
which was created to believe in a love which was 
uncreated. 

And this is the ordinary natural process through 
which large numbers of human beings acquire their 
assurance of the love of God. Certainly this must be 
so wherever that belief exists outside the precincts of 
Christianity. Whatever further knowledge may come 
to the support of our belief in a love which is divine, 
that belief as a rule begins through the revelation of 
love in mankind. Human love confers this high 
service upon us without intending it ; but does it most 
effectively. The experience of being the object of 
human affection enables men to realize that they are 
the objects of Divine affection also. 


V. 


But there is, unhappily, another side to this, for there 
jare many persons who are strangers to this experience Of 
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human goodness. Those who have known this revela- 
tion through human love have seen human nature at its 
best. But life for many people has meant the very 
contrary of this. Human nature as they have experi- 
enced it is hard and selfish, unscrupulous, pitiless and 
cruel. They know what it is to have a miserable home, 
to experience indifference and neglect, to have their 
lives spoilt by other people’s heartlessness, to cherish 
bitter feelings against an unkindness which brought 
them into the world and never cared for them. 
Hundreds and thousands of tragic facts, revelation of 
human hardness, might be produced, were they needed, 
to show, what no man can dispute, that life is, for many 
aman and woman, a revelation of anything rather than 
of goodness. 

What can these poor souls know of humanity as a 
revelation of love? And the danger is that they should 
not believe that goodness and love exist in Heaven 
because their experience shows no existence of such 
qualities here on earth. It is profoundly pathetic. 
It is deplorable. Yes; but it is not unnatural. The 
worst result of human hardness is that it may disable 
a soul from believing in the love of God. Noman who 
has worked among the people but has heard, at least 
at times, heartrending cries of despair and incredulity 
about Love Divine, due to the hardening experience 
of the cruelty of man. 


VI. 


But what is the meaning of human dissatisfaction 
over the injustices and the wrongs of human life? 
This creature, with his fragile constitution and brief 
hold on existence, with his capacity for ideals, protests 
against what is, in the name of what ought to be. 
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What can this strange phenomenon really mean? It 
is not even self-interested. Very often it is a purely 
unselfish, disinterested discontent. It is frequently on 
behalf of others, in matters not likely to affect himself. 
Why is it that he cares, and cares so deeply ? Why is 
it that he will do the utmost in his power, sometimes 
at serious risk and danger, to set things straight ? 

There is a wonderful passage in the Apocrypha 
where the patriotic Jew has been denouncing before 
God the afflictions of the chosen race. He regards it 
all as a revelation of Divine indifference. What had 
Israel done to deserve these unspeakable disasters ? 
Why should Babylon conquer and Israel be enslaved ? 
“ Are the deeds of Babylon better than those of Sion ? 
Or is there any other nation that knoweth Thee beside 
Israel ? or what tribes have so believed Thy covenants 
as these tribes of Jacob?” ‘‘ Weigh Thou therefore 
our iniquities now in the balance, and theirs also that 
dwell in the world; and so shall it be found which 
way the scale inclineth.”’ ! 

What nation, he asks reproachfully, hath so kept 
Thy commandments ? God may find individual men 
here and there in the outer world who have obeyed 
Him. But nations who have done so He will not 
find. 

So he continues uttering reproach after reproach. 
“O Lord, wherefore is understanding given unto me ? 
. . . Israel is given up as a reproach to the heathen, 
the people whom Thou hast loved . . . and the law of 
our forefathers is made of none effect . . . and we pass 
away out of the world as grasshoppers, and our life is 
as a vapour.”’ 3 


1 2 Esdras iii. 31,34. 2 Tbid. iii. 36. 
9 bid, AV. 22. 
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Well, so the critic went on reproaching and 
denouncing, until he had fairly exhausted his indigna- 
tion. Then, when he had finished, came the quiet 
Divine reply : 

“ Thou art sore troubled in mind for Israel’s sake : 
lovest thou that people better than He who made 
them ?’”’! Now, what does that answer mean ? What 
it means is this. Who gave you this keen sense of the 
hardness and injustices of life? Whence did you 
derive this capacity for righteous indignation ? That 
love of your fellow-men, that desire to uplift them— 
are not these qualities gifts from God? And do you 
suppose, can you suppose, that God, who gave you this 
sensibility, is Himself insensible? Do you think the 
Creator can be less concerned for the evils of the world 
than the creature is? Do you not see that your 
earnest passionate longing to improve men’s lives is 
itself an inspiration from Heaven, and a revelation of 
the love for man which exists in Deity ? Can you fail 
to realize that God is on your side, is working through 
you, and through those who, like you, have caught a 
glimpse of the Divine ideal of human life as God 
intended it to be ? 

It would be hard to find in all literature a more 
powerful presentation of this truth, that human pity 
reveals the Divine Compassion, than in Robert Brown- 
ing’s poem entitled Saul. David is pictured as 
playing on the harp before the poor old king in the last 
days of his distress and hopeless depression. And the 
sweet singer of Israel, moved by pity, sets before his 
master all the noblest, most thrilling, rousing, inspiring 
thoughts that high imagination can conceive. David 


1 2 Esdras v. 33. 
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would do anything, endure anything, to restore Saul 
the failure, Saul the ruin, to new hope, new energy of 
moral life again. And then there breaks on David's 
mind the wonderful thought that, if he would do all 
this for love of Saul, surely God will do for the unhappy 
failures incomparably more ; because it is inconceivable 
that the generous devotion of man can surpass the 
generous devotion of his Maker : 


** Do I find love so fullin my nature, God’s ultimate gift, 
That I doubt His own love can compete with it? Here the parts 
shift ? 
Here, the creature surpass the Creator—the end, what began ? 
Would I fain in my impotent yearning do all for this man, 
And dare doubt He alone shall not help him, who yet alone can ? 


Could I wrestle to raise him from sorrow, grow poor to enrich, 

To fill up his life, starve my own out, I would, knowing which, 

I know that my service is perfect. Oh, speak through me now ! 

Would I suffer for him that I love? So wouldst thou—so wilt 
Thou!” 


I think that argument simply irresistible. It must 
be true. The revelation of God in man must be 
sought in man at his best: not in man when he is at 
his worst ; not in the hard, the pitiless, the unfeeling, 
not in his meanness and degradation, but when he rises 
to the noblest of his capacities. It is then that he 
reveals what the character of God is like. All lofty 
moral indignation with the base, all the divine dis- 
content with earth’s injustices and wrongs, all power of 
self-devotion to high aims, prompted by generous pity 
for the helpless and the weak, all passionate desire to 
raise the fallen and encourage the depressed—these 
are the revelations in man of God’s character. And 
the inference is convincing: if man is capable of all 
this, God is capable of vastly more. 
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VII. 


This principle, that human goodness is a revelation 
of goodness in God, is what Christ has taught when He 
said, “‘ If ye then being evil know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more shall your Father 
which is in heaven give good things to them that ask 
Him.” 1 

It is an inference from the less to the greater. 
Human goodness is God’s gift. The Giver has 
immeasurably more than He bestowed. 

This human goodness exists in a being who is 
sinful and imperfect. Yet in spite of imperfection 
and sinfulness, human goodness is wonderful. What, 
then, must goodness be in Him Who is perfect? 
Goodness and love in man are but hints and shadows 
of the qualities which exist in God. The revelation of 
God in mankind is at its best imperfect. It is com- 
promised by human defects, even in its noblest purely 
human illustrations. For it is always the goodness of a 
sinful being. It is mingled with inferior elements. It 
never escapes the limitations of his frailties. 

We shall recognize some truth in statements about 
“the natural goodness of man,” but we shall hesitate 
to lay much stress upon them. There are elements 
of good in every man. But the evil is also there. 

“You were just weak earth I knew 
With much in you waste, with many a weed, 


And plenty of passions running to seed, 
But a little good grain too.”’ 


Men can only reflect the goodness of God in proportion 
as the spiritual man overcomes the natural. 
So that, when all is said, the revelation in mankind 


1 St. Matt. vii. 11. 
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is at best exceedingly imperfect, consisting often more 
in what it implies that in what it actually contains. 
Real as far as it goes, even splendid at times, but 
leaving much to be desired, the goodness of man is 
imperfect in its character, and restricted in its range. 
It is bestowed on some, and withheld from others. 
It is a revelation shining brightly in certain homes, 
while other homes are left entirely destitute. There 
are those who know it by personal experience. But 
there are many by whom such experience is altogether 
unknown. 

Is this, then, the highest revelation of Himself that 
God has given? Is it possible that it can be so? Or 
is there a revelation beyond and above the revelation 
in mankind? This question leads us to consider the 
revelation of God in Christ. 


THE DIVINE LOVE AND ANGER 


“‘ Behold then the goodness and severity of God.””—RomM. xi. 22. 


T is sometimes said that to represent God as 
capable of anger is an entire mistake. The idea 
of Divine severity belonged no doubt to the Jewish 
Religion. But it betrays an imperfect stage of 
religious development. It is not Christian ; God is to 
be represented as kindliness, forbearance, and above all 
things Love. 
It is therefore very necessary to study the New 
Testament conception of God’s character. 


I. 


Let us consider first what the Apostles teach about 
God’s character. There is the unforgettable passage 
in the Epistle to the Romans where St. Paul declares 
himself “‘ persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’’! The 
character of God could hardly be more affectingly 
expressed than in those rhythmical and rapturous 
words. And that character is boundless love. 

1 Rom. viii. 38. 
31 
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But this magnificent sentence by no means com- 
pletes the Apostle’s teaching. There is another side 
to the Divine character. 

St. Paul writes solemn warnings on the Divine 
anger: “after thy hardness and impenitent heart, 
treasurest up for thyself wrath in the day of wrath and 
revelation of the righteous judgment of God ; who will 
render to every man according to his works’! ; “ unto 
them that . . . obey not the truth but obey unright- 
eousness, shall be wrath and indignation, tribulation 
and anguish, upon every soul of man that worketh 
evil,”’ 2 

This doctrine was written large for St. Paul in the 
history of the chosen race. He saw God’s people 
excluded from its highly favoured position. What 
else did that reveal than retribution on hardness and 
unbelief ? He saw the pagan peoples admitted to the 
honour from which his own nation had been cast out. 
What else did that reveal than a signal manifestation 
of mercy and of grace ? 

Therefore the religious experience of Jew and 
Gentile reveals God’s character to St. Paul. And 
that character is indeed proved to be love, but it is a 
love capable of inflicting retribution on unworthiness. 
The fate of the chosen people was full of warning and 
solemnity. ‘‘ They are enemies for your sake”’ ; 
“they are beloved for the fathers’ sake’’3: that is, 
they are objects of the Divine aversion for one reason, 
and objects of the Divine love for another. And if 
exclusion was the fate of the Israelite nation it was a 
solemn warning also to the Christian Church. ‘“‘ Be 
not high minded, but fear: for if God spared not the 
natural branches, take heed lest He also spare not thee.”’ 


1 Rom. ii. 5. 2 Rom. ii. 8, 9. 3 Rom. xi, 28. 
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Accordingly, this selection and rejection of Israel, 
and all that it implied, was to St. Paul a singularly 
instructive demonstration of God’s character. It 
forced him to exclaim, “‘ Behold then the goodness and 
severity of God.’’ 

And, further, when in the same epistle St. Paul 
teaches the doctrine of reconciliation between God and 
mankind, he says that “‘ God commended His own love 
towards us,’ that is to say, “put His love for us 
beyond all doubt,’’! or gave a most convincing demon- 
stration of His goodness, the Apostle goes on at once to 
add that the consequence is that “‘ we shall be saved 
from the wrath of God.”’ 2 

We see, then, how natural it is to St. Paul to speak 
of Divine goodness and of Divine severity ; how 
completely unaware he is of any contradiction between 
them; how simply and constantly he blends them 
together ; how impossible it is to reproduce the 
Apostle’s doctrine if either God’s love or God’s anger are 
suppressed ; seeing that, beyond all question, they 
constitute for St. Paul essential elements in God’s 
character. 

And it is needless to say that St. Paul is not alone 
in teaching this. InSt. John the same double character 
is ascribed to Deity. We owe to St. John the glorious 
declaration that God is love. But then we owe to the 
same Apostle the solemn warning, “ he that obeyeth 
not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God 
abideth on him.”’ 3 

We find, then, that St. Paul and St. John alike 
represent the character of God as including within it 
both kindliness and displeasure. 

The question is, what value should be assigned to 


1 Twentieth Century N.T. 2? Rom. v. II. 8 St. John iii, 36, 
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this teaching? Did they entirely misconceive God's 
character? Have they taught this doctrine of Divine 
displeasure only because they learnt it as Jews, whereas, 
in spite of all their assertions, it is not Christian at all ? 
Have they transferred to the New Religion an incon- 
gruous fragment of the Old? Is it true that Divine 
love forms part of the Christian Faith while Divine 
anger does not ? 


II. 


Let us, then, go back from the Apostolic teaching to 
our Lord Himself. Certainly Christ is for all Christians 
the supreme revelation of God’s character. Let us 
remind ourselves what that revelation is. 

Christ’s revelation of God’s character is given 
partly in His teaching. The central idea of God as 
given by Christ is Fatherhood. God is represented as 
kindly and benevolent to all His children, sending 
blessings on the unworthy as well as on the good. He 
is infinitely merciful and forgiving. His pitifulness 
and compassion are pictured in stories of constraining 
tenderness and beauty ; most of all in the inimitable 
story of the Prodigal Son. 

But, none the less, there is another side to Christ’s 
representation of God’s character. And that other 
side pictures the Father as a Being of inexorable 
rectitude. In the Parables we read “‘ of the Master of 
the House being angry ”’ at the excuses and refusal of 
men to accept his invitation. More seriously still, 
“his Lord was wroth, and delivered him to the 
tormentors, till he should pay all that was due.’’! 
And the moral of the story is the warning, “so shall 


1 St, Luke xiv. 21. 
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also my Heavenly Father do unto you, if ye forgive 
not every one his brother from your hearts.”’! Then 
again in terms of no less solemnity, “I will warn you 
whom ye shall fear: Fear Him, which after He hath 
killed hath power to cast into hell, yea, I say unto you 
fear Him.” 2 

Who is the unnamed Being whom our Lord would 
make the object of man’s fear? Who can it be but 
God? That is what the generality of readers have 
understood our Lord to mean. A few, but very few, 
have understood it to be Satan. That is exceedingly 
improbable. In any case fear is urged as a motive for 
righteousness, whether it be the fear of God or the fear 
of evil powers. And our Lord goes on to warn His 
hearers against a sin which will never be forgiven : 
“ Unto him that blasphemeth against the Holy Spirit 
it shall not be forgiven.” 3 Now, forgiveness of sin is a 
prerogative of Deity. And if there is a sin which He 
will not forgive, then certainly the God concerning 
whom that is true can be nothing less than an object of 
religious fear. And that is the God whom Christ 
presents to us. 

This strain of severity, no less than the strain of 
tenderness, runs all through the teaching of Jesus Christ 
concerning the Father. 

But Christ is not only the revelation of God by 
His teaching. He is also the revelation by His own 
character. 

Now, the character of Jesus, as all men will agree, 
is an ideal of perfect gentleness, kindliness, and 
unfailing, inexhaustible sympathy. Whenever we hear 
the heavenly attractiveness of His appeal, ‘‘ Come unto 


+ St. Matt. xviii. 34-35. *.St, Luke xit4. 
* St. Luke xii. 10.. 
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Me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest,’ 1 we understand why the sorrowful and 
the sinful and the outcasts gathered round Him. The 
singular beauty of His sympathy explains why “ they 
wondered at the gracious words that proceeded from 
His mouth.” 

And yet, if that is the character of Jesus seen on one 
side, there is another. There is a terrible irony. 
“Verily I say unto you, they have received their 
reward.”’ The quality of tenderness was combined 
in Christ with a capacity for a perfectly withering 
moral indignation. There is an overwhelming severity 
in Christ’s judgment on wilful defects. There is 
something positively appalling in His fiery denuncia- 
tion of unreality. Only recall a few of its tremendous 
phrases : 

“Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! 
for ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte ; 
and when he is become so, ye make him twofold more 
a son of Gehenna than yourselves.” 2 

“Ye blind guides, which strain out a gnat, and 
swallow a camel.”’ 3 

‘Fill ye up then the measure of your fathers. Ye 
serpents, ye offspring of vipers, how shall ye escape the 
judgment of hell ? ” ¢ 

The concentrated intensity of this language is 
terrifying. It is simply withering. 

Some are reluctant to believe that Christ ever 
said it. Can these be the words of the gentle Son of 
Man? There are critics who set them down to a 
reporter’s mistake. They accuse the Evangelist of 
ascribing to Christ what was in reality spoken by John 


2 St Matti-xi. 28, 2 Ibid. xxiii, 27 ff. 
3 Ibid. 25. 4 Ibid. 27. 
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the Baptist. And then John the Baptist is criticized 
as an austere person, unreasonably severe ; a thorough- 
going Jew who does not in the least represent the true 
idea of God. It is easy for a critic to say all this. But 
it would be difficult to prove. What if, after all, 
Christ endorsed His herald’s utterance, and actually 
said what the Evangelist ascribed to Him? At any 
rate it is not the only severe expression which the 
Gospels report Christ to have spoken. 

Recall the language elsewhere spoken by Christ 
about the barren tree: ‘‘ Let no fruit grow on thee 
henceforward for ever.’’! Can we seriously suppose 
that Christ merely detected decay in the tree, and 
mildly remarked that no fruit was to be expected to 
grow upon it any more? If that were all, why did an 
Apostle say, ‘‘ Master, behold the fig tree which Thou 
cursedst is withered away.’’2 That remark makes it 
perfectly clear how a contemporary understood. What 
if Christ was in reality uttering a solemn warning to 
the unrepentant disciple who would soon betray Him ? 
—pronouncing judgment on the danger of a finally 
unproductive soul? Whatif Christ intended Judas to 
look on that useless tree as a formidable image of a 
useless life. This interpretation, to say the least, is 
possible. And what if it is true ? 

I do not see how it is possible to escape the fact 
that, in spite of all Christ’s gentleness and winning 
sympathy, there runs all through His dealings a strain 
of tremendous severity, which is all the more impressive 
because of His gentleness. 

A Christ Who said, ‘‘ He that is not with Me is 
against Me, and he that gathereth not with Me 


1 St, Matt. xxi. 19. 2 St. Mark xi. 21. 
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scattereth ”’ ! ; or again, “‘ Whosoever shall be ashamed 
of Me and of My words, of him shall the Son of Man be 
ashamed, when He shall come in His own glory ”’ 2; or 
again, ‘‘O faithless and perverse generation, how long 
Shall I be with you and suffer you ?”’ or again, “‘ Good 
were it for that man if he had never been born:”’ 8 
a Christ Who uttered such sentences as these is a 
formidable Christ, very far removed from any idea of 
Him which thinks that ‘‘ gentle Jesus meek and mild ”’ 
is an adequate description of His character. The 
Christ of the Evangelists is one whose indignation no 
sinful mortal would care to face. 

Christ, then, combined in His character the qualities 
of gentleness and severity. 

And the consequence was that He both attracted 
and repelled. The same Apostle who exclaimed, 
“ Depart from me, for I ama sinful man, O Lord,”’ said 
also, ““ Lord to Whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life.’’ Repelled by the severity of Christ’s 
judgments and attracted by His gracious readiness to 
receive. 

Can anything be more significant in this connection 
than that strange expression in the Revelation of St. 
John when he speaks of “‘ the wrath of the Lamb” ? 
It represents the blending of habitual gentleness with 
occasional indignation. That was the impression 
which Christ made on His disciple. Perpetual storm- 
ing and denunciation is not at all impressive. You get 
used toit. Or at least you realize that it has no worth. 
But the occasional indignation of the habitually gentle 
is profoundly impressive. And this apparently is 
what the disciple saw in Christ. 


1 St. Luke ix. 26. 2 St. Luke ix. 41. 
3 St. Mark xiv. 21. 
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Now, Christ, both in His teaching and in His 
character, is the revelation of God. What Christ 
is God is. Therefore goodness and moral indignation 
alike exist in God’s character. 

It is not only the Apostles who force this doctrine 
upon us. It is our Lord Himself. 


Tif. 


Indeed, if we attempt to reason out for ourselves 
what are the qualities essential to a perfect character, we 
come to the same conclusion already given in the 
revelation of Christ. 

No one will doubt that a perfect character must 
exhibit Jove. A perfect man will certainly be inex- 
haustibly sympathetic and considerate. He will 
embody the qualities which St. Paul describes 
in his wonderful chapter on the love that never 
faileth. 

A perfect being will exhibit love. But will he 
also exhibit anger ? There is an anger which is nothing 
better than ill-temper and _ irritability—vindictive 
anger, product of wounded self-love. This is certainly 
notavirtue. Itisaninfirmity : in a perfect character 
it would have no place. 

But there is an anger which is a moral necessity. 
When a highminded person is confronted with heartless 
deeds, and conduct unspeakably mean, there is irre- 
sistibly kindled within him that anger which is called 
moral indignation. This kind of anger is a virtue and 
a necessity. It is what no highminded character can 
be without. For anger against the mean and heart- 
less is inseparable from love of goodness and truth. 
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It is the love of what is good directed against what 
is bad. 

If a man is incapable of indignation against the 
base, he is incapable of love for what is worthy. And 
the stronger his love of what is good, the stronger his 
anger against the bad. 

Now, if capacity for moral indignation is essential 
to the character of a perfect man, must there not be 
something corresponding to this in the character of 
God ? 

If God is capable of the love of what is good He 
must be capable of repugnance to what is evil. And 
the intensity of His love is the measure of the 
intensity of His indignation. God’s anger represents 
Divine aversion, and repugnance, and _ hostility, 
against the bad ; and the strength of it is impossible 
for us to conceive. 

Of course, when we speak of God’s anger we are 
employing the language of men. But so we are when 
we speak of His love. And as the conception of love 
must be elevated and refined, until it transcends all 
human limitations, before it can be worthily ascribed 
to Deity, so also with the conception of indignation. 
Both terms must be exalted before they can be appli- 
cable to Deity. And even then we shall always 
remember that all our words are human, and must 
therefore be inadequate to describe Him as He is. 
Nevertheless, the perfection of God’s character must 
include not only what we mean by Love but also what 
we mean by Indignation. The anger of God is the 
reaction of Holiness against sin. 

A Deity who is incapable of indignation is also 
incapable of love. Browning says that “‘a loving 
worm within its clod were diviner than a loveless God.” 
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And we are constrained to add that a man who is 
capable of moral indignation is diviner than a Deity who 
is not. If God were not capable of moral indignation 
He would be inferior to the noblest of His worshippers. 


IV. 


There are, however, thoughtful men and women of 
our time who have grave misgivings about laying stress 
on the anger of God. They acknowledge that the 
doctrine is true, but deny that it is opportune—for 
they consider that the idea of God prevailing in many 
minds is of a despotic, vindictive Being. They think 
that the nature of God’s wrath has been, and is, disas- 
trously misunderstood ; that men need to be delivered 
from an exaggerated dread of Deity, and from medieval 
terrors concerning Him. And therefore that it is 
wiser to insist, almost, if not quite, exclusively, upon 
His love. 

Now, undoubtedly wherever the aspects of a subject 
are two, it is always possible to exaggerate the one at 
the expense of the other. It is therefore possible to 
exaggerate the Divine severity. 

And no man can deny that there have been times 
in the past when the severity of God was exaggerated 
out of all proportion to His kindliness. Wherever the 
doctrine of an arbitrary predestination of men to per- 
dition has been taught, the idea of power has prevailed 
over the idea of goodness, and God was represented as 
a despot and His Fatherhood ignored. 

That, undeniably, has been at times a serious 
tendency in the past. But can we really think that 
exaggerated ideas of the Divine anger are the prevailing 
tendency of the present day? Do you think, judging 
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from the men and women of your acquaintance, from 
the magazine articles which you read, and from recent 
books about Deity, that the average modern mind 
is haunted by medieval terrors concerning God, or 
unduly troubled by exaggerated notions of Divine 
severity ? Isthat the characteristic of ourage ? Dante 
has many students and more readers. Do you think 
his appalling visions of the Inferno seriously disturb 
the equanimity of the modern mind? Or would it 
be far wrong to say that the usual reflection is, What 
wonderful imagination those medieval writers of 
fiction possessed ! 

Surely the popular view of God, the dominant 
tone in the literature of to-day, betrays a singularly in- 
adequate conception of the moral splendours of Deity. 
There is a familiarity, a lack of reverence, which implies 
a notion very far remote from truth. 

Surely if this, or anything like it, represents the idea 
of Deity which prevails to-day—then we have certainly 
gone from one extreme to the other. If the Past 
exaggerated God’s severity, the Present exaggerates 
His indulgence. But neither extreme is true: and 
both are dangerous. 

Our duty is to reinstate the Apostolic Faith about 
God’s character. Wemust realize both sides. Thatis 
the only lasting remedy against misconception. Hold 
by all means that God is love. Insist that ‘the 
love of God is broader than the measure of man’s 
mind.”’. 

But let us never forget to ask what we mean by love, 
and what it is that God can be supposed to love. For 
the answer is that what He lovesis goodness, what He 
loves is Holiness. And the love of Holiness involves 
abhorrence of all that is not holy. The wrath of God 
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is involved in the very fire of His love. For it is the 
reaction of the Divine Holiness against sin. 

We must strive to realize His moral sublimity, and 
restore to a generation which is in danger of losing sight 
of it, the awful majesty of the character of God. 


THE REVELATION OF GOD IN CHRIST 


“To give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ.’’-—2 Cor. iv. 6. 


WO departments of the revelation of God have 

occupied our attention on previous occasions : 

the revelation of God in Nature, and the revelation 

in Mankind. We now advance to the third and last 
department, which is the revelation of God in Christ. 

1. Now, Christ reveals God to us in two vee 
First, by His character. 

It is the most godlike character the world has ever 
seen. I say it deliberately: either Christ is God’s 
self-revelation or else God has never revealed Himself 
at all. I say this because here is the perfection of 
goodness and love. This is superior to the revelation 
of God in the rest of mankind put together, because it 
is goodness compromised by no infirmity and no defects. 
It is not simply than Christ taught us higher things 
concerning God than any other teacher has done. He 
also realized the ideal of perfect goodness by the way 
in which He lived. Christ is therefore the revelation 
of God by His character. If God is like Christ, then 
certainly God is love. 

2. But that is not all. Far from it. Christ does 
not only reveal God by His character, but also, and 
still more amazingly, by Hzs Person. 

44 
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For consider Who and what Christ is. According 
to the historic Christian Faith, to give a brief exposition, 
He is not merely human, He is also literally divine. 
The Christian teaching is that He is the equal of God. 
He is the only begotten of the Father. He is the 
everlasting Son. The doctrine which is distinctively 
Christian is that He, being originally in the form of 
God, assumed, at a definite period, the form of man— 
He reduced Himself within human limitations. He 
restricted His divine power to that which a man could 
exert, and His divine wisdom to that which a man 
could know. He was intensely human, while His 
personality was divine. He came to reconcile the 
human race with the Father, to uplift it by imparting 
His own strength. He was the Mediator between the 
human and the divine, making reparation by His 
sorrow for the sins of men. And what prompted Him 
to this almost incredible condescension was love. 

It was often objected that this revelation of God 
in Christ differs greatly from that in Nature and in 
mankind. For the revelation of God in Nature, as 
also in mankind, presents itself to all men everywhere, 
independently of their century or their nation. It is 
accessible to every member of the race. The con- 
clusions concerning God drawn from Nature, or from 
mankind, are drawn from a universal experience. 
They are reasonings on world-wide and ever-present 
facts. But when we come to the Christian revelation 
the case is different. For this revelation in Christ 
depends on certain historic events which are said to 
have occurred in a distant past ; and which therefore 
are incessantly becoming more and more remote, and 
therefore less and less accessible. This revelation, 
therefore, is said to be uncertain and precarious, 
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dependent on the local instead of the world-wide, 
compromised by all the insecurity of documents and 
evidence, and at the mercy of the critics who never 
cease from challenging its value. 

There is in this objection much that many religious 
people feel. It is therefore very necessary for us to 
consider what the value of the Christian revelation is. 


if 


In the first place, then, observe that it is not only 
the revelation in Christ which depends on history. 
So also does the revelation in Nature and in mankind. 
For not one of us ever puts his own interpretation either 
on the evidence of God in Nature or in mankind 
independently of his education. The meaning which 
we put on Nature, as a symbol of God’s character, 
depends very greatly on what our fathers have told us, 
upon the ideas which we have inherited, upon the tradi- 
tions of the centuries. The fact is that all revelation 
depends on history. We may be perfectly certain 
that the doctrine concerning God which we derive from 
Nature or from mankind is not the same as we should 
have derived if we had not been Europeans, or if we 
were entirely ignorant of all human history. Who 
among us can suppose that if he had been the solitary 
inhabitant of the world, and could have survived 
entirely alone, he would still have put precisely the 
same interpretation on the religious meaning of Nature 
as he does to-day? There is no greater fallacy than to 
talk of religion as the conclusion drawn independently 
by each individual, for himself, from the universe at 
large. Nothing can be more remote from fact. We all 
of us gain our first religious ideas from the tradition of 
the past, and then we come, with those ideas already in 
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our minds, to interpret the evidence in Nature and the 
witness of mankind. The difference therefore between 
the revelation of God in Nature and mankind and the 
revelation in Christ is not so great as is sometimes 
represented. They all depend, in their degree, on 
history. 


IT. 


But, secondly, remember what the revelation of 
God in mankind actually is. It is this. Mankind at 
its best displays a divine dissatisfaction with things as 
they exist ; a depth of sympathy and a yearning to 
help ; a capacity for self-sacrificing love, very glorious 
and amazing. This capacity could not exist in man 
unless it were God’s gift. And He who gave must 
Himself possess that quality, and also must possess 
immeasurably more than He bestowed. For the 
creature cannot surpass the Creator. God cannot be 
less loving than man. The human intelligence to 
sacrifice itself for another’s good is a proof of a higher 
willingness on the part of God to do the same, nay to do 
far more. The conclusion, therefore, from the reve- 
lation of God in mankind is that He will do for men 
what man cannot ; that there is a capacity for self- 
sacrifice in Deity which may be expected to show itself 
in wonderful and amazing ways. 

Now, the Christian revelation declares that what 
the revelation in mankind leads us to expect has 
actually been realized and fulfilled. It affirms that 
God has done precisely what His revelation in mankind 
appears to require of Him. Thus the revelation in 
Christ is built upon the already accepted revelation 
in mankind. Of course, we could not tell beforehand 
from the revelation of God in mankind what form His 
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self-sacrificing love for men would take. But when we 
are told that He actually entered into the human 
experiences which He had created, we can see at once 
how magnificently this agrees in principle with what 
this revelation in mankind had led us to expect. What 
I want to enforce is how wonderfully these two depart- 
ments of revelation harmonize. The revelation of 
God’s love which is given to us in Christ realizes in the 
most glorious degree exactly the character which the 
revelation in mankind displays. 


III. 


Thirdly, consider the sublimity of the conception 
of God presented in the Christian revelation. It is 
the conception of a self-sacrificing Deity. The Christian 
conception, as held by St. Paul and the fourth Evange- 
list, and as maintained in the Historic Faith down the 
Christian centuries, in the broad stream of the Christian 
Tradition, is that God is a Being who shrinks from no 
condescension, from no self-humiliation, for the sake of 
the intelligent creatures for whose existence He is 
responsible. 

Is it altogether sufficiently realized how glorious 
this conception of Deity is? Let it be compared as 
an idea with any other doctrine concerning God. Does 
not this conception possess an unrivalled dignity, a 
superiority allits own? Are we not constrained to say 
that no other conception of Deity comes into measurable 
distance with this Christian idea for grandeur and 
sublimity ? 

The magnificence of this conception has deeply 
impressed some who on philosophic grounds felt 
themselves unable to accept it. 
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It is touching to note how keenly the intense 
moral earnestness of Henry Sidgwick, in spite of his 
over-cautious, doubting and hesitating disposition, felt 
the attractiveness of this revelation of divine capacity 
for sacrifice which the Christian religion has always 
maintained. ‘‘ To be candid,’ he wrote, “I will allow 
that I do wish to retain the idea of Divine Sacrifice, 
though it seems to me irreconcilable with a philosophic 
Theism. I am fascinated by Browning’s lines in 
Saul,” 1 

He realizes the extraordinary force of Browning’s 
wonderful poem. David has done everything in his 
power out of love for Saul the failure, Saul the mistake. 
Out of the depth of his human sympathy David yearns 
to help the unhappy king, to save and redeem and 
restore him, to inspire him with new hope, and with 
faith in his own capacity to recover. Then the grand 
thought flashes on David’s mind that his own longing 
to rescue Saul must be a mere shadow of the longing of 
God over Saul: 


“ Would I fain in my impotent yearning do all for this man, 
And dare doubt He alone shall not help him, who yet alone can ? 


Could I wrestle to raise him from sorrow, grow poor to enrich, 

To fill up his life, starve my own out, I would, knowing which, 

I know that my service is perfect. Oh, speak through me now! 

eee I suffer for him that I love? So wouldst Thou—so wilt 
hou!” 


This marvellous conception of a Deity of boundless 
love and capacity to sacrifice was to this moralist’s mind 
simply fascinating. But he could not reconcile it with 
a philosophic Theism. Accordingly, this admittedly 
noblest conception of Deity was dismissed. Yet a 
God who could do this would be nobler than a God who 


1 Memoir of Henry Sidgwick, p. 105. 
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cannot. But surely this is a case to apply Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s maxim that our noblest thoughts are nearest 
to reality. Could this earnest mind have but trusted 
his moral judgment here, he might have risen to the 
full glory of the Christian’s faith. If a philosophic 
theism excludes the admittedly noblest moral con- 
ception of the capacities of Deity, is it not reasonable 
to suggest that the form of Theism which lands men 
in that result stands in need of serious revision ? 


IV. 


Fourthly, consider the condition to which our idea 
of God is reduced, if the revelation of God in mankind 
is maintained, and the revelation in Christ rejected. 
The Theist who declines the Christian revelation, that 
God surrendered the Son of His love, is able indeed to 
infer from the capacity for self-sacrifice in mankind that 
a higher capacity for the same must exist in God. But 
that is all that we can say. He can say that some 
manifestation of this Divine capacity is to be expected. 
But he cannot say that anysign of it has yet been given. 
He is somewhat in the position which Froude ascribes 
to Carlyle : 

““ He was perplexed by the indifference with which 
the Supreme Power was allowing its existence to be 
obscured. I once said to him,” adds Froude, ‘“ not 
long before his death, that I could only believe in a 
God which did something. With acry of pain, which I 
shall never forget, he said, ‘ He does nothing.’ ”’ ! 

That, I think, is for the non-Christian Theist a 
perfectly natural objection. Where the Christian 
revelation is not acknowledged, it is only mankind, and 


1 Carlyle’s Life in London, ii. 260. 
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not Deity, which is seen exercising a capacity for self- 
sacrifice. The Deity is believed to possess the capacity, 
but is never seen to exercise it. The modern mind, in 
the absence of the Christian idea, quite naturally 
complains that God does nothing. This is a cause of 
perplexity. Whereas such complaint is impossible for 
the Christian Theist. Sacrifice is not in God an unused 
capacity. It has been exercised in the most supremely 
magnificent way. 


V. 


Finally, it must be remembered that the revelation 
of God as sacrificing Himself demands a higher response 
than a revelation which cannot tell of any such doings 
in Deity. A sceptical correspondent once wrote to 
Henry Sidgwick depreciating the faith displayed by a 
Christian, on the ground that it was directed to events 
in history. He thought that a faith independent of 
history must be of a far superior kind. 

Sidgwick’s reply to this criticism is instructive. 
Undoubtedly there are various kinds of faith, and one 
kind may produce better results than another. But he 
could see no reason why the highest type of human 
character should not depend upon belief in certain 
historic events. 

“ IT do not see why the best development of humanity 
should not be conditioned thus’’!: that is, why the 
best type of human character should not depend on a 
man’s faith in certain historic facts. He means, of 
course, on the facts concerning Jesus Christ. 

“A man may be a very fine man as a Theist, or 
Positivist, and may have a very valuable faith ; but 
suppose the most powerful, informing, and inspiring 


1 Memoir of Henry Sidgwick, p. 82. 
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faith is only obtainable from ideas which depend on the 
right view of historical events—why is this incon- 
ceivable? As a matter of fact we see one kind of 
faith is better than another, as judged by average 
results. Why should not Christian faith be the 
best? * } 

This distinction between different kinds of faith 1s 
often overlooked, or the significance of it is not appreci- 
ated. Itis unquestionably true that different religions 
produce a different kind of personal response. ‘The 
kind of faith which they elicit is not thesame. Indeed, 
it cannot be. For the kind of faith which is bestowed 
upon the Deity must vary with the character ascribed 
to the Deity. 

The difference between the response which the God 
of the Unitarians deserves and the response which the 
God of the Incarnation deserves, is very considerable. 
For the former is indeed Creator and Preserver and 
Benefactor, and Giver of all good gifts. He deserves 
the love of men and women for all those reasons. But 
the God of the Christian is all these things just 
enumerated, and in addition Heis vastly more. Heisa 
self-sacrificing Deity, an Incarnate Deity, literally 
sharing the life of His own creatures. He is more still: 
He is a redeeming Deity. 

The God of the Christian has therefore placed men 
and women under obligations which the God of the 
Unitarian has not. The one has shown a love, a 
condescension, a surrender to altruistic purposes, which 
the other has never accomplished. The God of the 
Theist sends messengers, and inspires prophets. But 
the God of the Christian yields up His beloved Son. 

Now, it is in the very nature of the case that these 


1 Memoir of Henry Sidgwick, p. 82. 
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two religions ought to elicit different degrees of love. 
it is simply unquestionable that the Christian God has 
made an appeal to the human race which is immeasu- 
rably more inspiring than that of the Unitarian Deity, 
and which deserves a more enthusiastic and whole- 
hearted faith and devotion. 

God, then, in the Christian revelation is represented 
as making this great appeal : 


‘*O heart I made, a heart beats here, 
Face My hands fashioned see it in Myself— 
Thou hast no power nor canst conceive of Mine, 
But love I gave thee with Myself to love, 
And thou must love Me Who have died for thee.” 


This is the glory of the Incarnation. It assures 
us that the noblest devotion ever rendered by one 
human being to another is inconceivably surpassed by 
the devotion of God to His creatures. It tells us that 
“ the love of God is broader than the measure of man’s 
mind, and the heart of the Eternal is most wonderfully 
kind.”’ It reveals to us a capacity for self-sacrifice 
in the very being of the Deity, when ‘“‘ God so loved the 
world,that He gave His onlySon.” This is a revelation 
of God’s love which no other religion can rival, and 
with which nothing else can ever compare. 


Woke 


These are the three departments of God’s self- 
revelation: in Nature, in Humanity, and in Christ. 
And I would ask you seriously to realize how incomplete 
are the former two without the last. Nature reveals 
God as power, intelligence, and beauty, but seems to our 
age very doubtfully a revelation of love. Mankind 
reveals God as love, in the nobler examples of the race, 
but compromises that revelation by the hardness of 
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men’s hearts. It is Christ alone Who is the perfect 
revelation of God’s goodness and God’s love. And 
that not merely or chiefly because He is morally perfect, 
but far more because He is God in human form. It is 
the condescension of Deity to the levels of human 
weakness, which is the supremest revelation of God’s 
love. Nature can teach us much about Him. For the 
heavens declare the glory of God. Mankind may teach 
us more about Him. For love in man can only be 
accounted for by greater love in God. But Christ can 
teach us what no other revelation can teach: the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ. 


CHRIST IN FICTION 


“‘ For we have not followed cunningly devised fables, when we 
made known unto you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but were eyewitnesses of His majesty.” —2 St. PETER i. 16. 


OST readers of the Gospels allow that the 
character of Christ is sublime. But beyond 
the fact that it is beautiful lies the question: Is it 
true? There are critics who contend that its sublimity 
was created by uncritical admirers. Disciples height- 
ened goodness into perfection, and then ascribed to 
their own creation the attributes of Deity. We who 
live in a period of great unsettlement may do well to 
consider why we are convinced that the Gospel portrait 
is a fact and not a fiction. 


I 


Now, in the first place, fiction, which fascinates us 
by its splendid achievements, has, none the less, its 
limitations. And there is one thing which fiction has 
never yet achieved ; fiction has never yet created a 
perfect character. There are two opposite types of 
human excellence—that which excels in gentleness and 
that which excels in strength. But those opposite 
virtues do not easily unite. Characters remarkable 
for gentleness are usually deficient in strength, and 
those remarkable for strength are usually deficient in 
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gentleness. The former tend to weakness, the latter 
to become hard. A perfect character is one which 
would combine opposing virtues in their true proportion. 
Now, this is exactly what is seen in the character of 
Jesus Christ. If our first impression is, How gentle! 
our second is, How strong! He is boundlessly sympa- 
thetic, but He is immovable in the force of His Will. 
And these conflicting qualities of love and power are 
blended together in Him in a marvellous proportion. 
If He were stronger He would be hard; if He were 
gentler He would be weak. But His character escapes 
both extremes ; and to say this is to recognize in Him 
the ideal of human perfection. 

Now, fiction presents us with nothing that equals 
this. There are in fiction fine characters, noble 
characters, characters which win our love or our 
admiration. But they are, every one of them, 
imperfect. Not one of them has the smallest pretension 
to be without sin. And yet literature is rich, especially 
during the last hundred years, in writers of fiction, 
singularly gifted, endowed with remarkable genius for 
psychological analysis and brilliancy of imagination. 
Why is it that, with all their ability, they have never 
created a perfect character? Kemember the great 
artist whose painting was presented to the nation on 
condition that it should be hung beside the masterpiece 
of a celebrated predecessor. Reflect on that fearless 
challenge of comparison ; think of the consciousness 
of power therein implied. And then ask whether there 
is any character in fiction fit to be set side by side with 
the Gospel masterpiece. Why is it that the Evange- 
lists alone have produced the ideal of a perfect man ? 
Does any one suppose that these writers possessed a 
genius for the sublime greater than all the imagination 
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of the human race? If the novelist is at home with 
the good but imperfect, he is more successful with the 
imperfect than he is with the good. He is certainly 
more convincing when portraying strength than when 
depicting the serener qualities of gentleness, sympathy, 
and love. And when he would blend these opposing 
types together, is it not the simple truth to say that he 
is baffled ? Moreover, the distinction of the Gospel 
character does not only consist in the perfection of its 
human graces. It consists further in the intensity of 
its religion. It is a character which can only be 
described as the Son of Man, Who was also the Son of 
God. It is a conception which is perfectly unique. 
For it represents how Deity would behave under human 
conditions. Thatisitsmost amazing feature. Is there 
any work of fiction which has ever succeeded in such an 
enterprise as this ? 


LE 


In the second place, remember the use which 
imagination has made of the Gospel character down the 
centuries. Think of the Apocryphal Gospels far back 
in the primitive days. Curiosity was not satisfied with 
the four Evangelists. There was a perfectly natural 
craving to know more. And the demand created the 
supply. Imagination set to work and added fresh 
incidents to the Life of Christ. The Golden Legend, 
versified by the American poet, illustrates for English 
readers what Christ became in fiction. And what are 
the characteristics of the Apocryphal Christ? He is 
reduced from the unutterable moral sublimity of the 
Evangelists to an inferior third-rate figure, whose 
personality could never have uplifted any one. There 
is no conscience-moving power in this work of fiction. 
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There is nothing in Him to convince the world of sin ; 
there is no revelation of inexorable rectitude blended 
with boundless pity. These fictions possess a literary 
interest for the critic. But no one would ever dream 
of reading those strange productions in the ears of the 
sin-laden, the bereaved, or the dying, as a substitute 
for the sayings recorded in St. Luke or in St. John. 
And yet the writers of these legends were well-inten- 
tioned men. They were primitive novelists, inventing 
religious stories to gratify uneducated Christian taste. 
But there never was a more complete demonstration 
of incapacity. Even with the Gospels before them, 
they could not add to the Life of Christ one chapter, one 
new incident, one speech on a level with the record of the 
inimitable Four. 

When we pass from the Apocryphal legends to the 
great devotional writers of a later time, who also bring 
Christ into their works and make Him speak, we pass 
indeed into an atmosphere very lofty and refined, but 
yet beneath the level of the Evangelists. St. Bona- 
venture in his Life of Christ has done a daring thing. 
He invented a long prayer for Christ to say in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. But it is not disrespectful to 
the Saint to declare that the task was entirely beyond 
his power. Pious student as he was of the words of 
Christ, he could not rise to that occasion. No one 
would mistake Bonaventure’s production for a genuine 
utterance of his Lord. Far higher than Bonaventure’s 
imaginings stands a Kempis and the Imitation. 
Those unearthly conversations between God and the 
soul are filled with intense devotion and sublimity, and 
yet it is not possible to feel that they are precisely what 
Christ Himself would say. There is a medieval and 
monastic stamp upon them. They are marked with 
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the limitations of the author’s time and place. Even 
the imagination of that high-minded Saint could not 
equal the Gospels’ sublimity. And if even men like 
these have failed to invent new sayings of Jesus 
Christ, no wonder if our Puritan poet failed still more. 
Think of the conversations between Christ and His 
Mother in Paradise Regained. Lofty in sentiment, 
majestic in diction, those grand, imposing lines testify 
to the splendour of imagination and genius unsurpassed. 
But certainly no one would place their teaching on a 
level with the Evangelists’. The failure of Milton is 
conspicuous. He ignores the Christology of St. Paul. 
He could not in the least appreciate St. John. He 
reduced our Lord to a mere humanitarian figure. It 
is commonly agreed that Milton’s Satan is more con- 
vincing than his Christ. That estimate is surely true. 


III. 


There is a third reflection to be made. What men 
in our time desire to know is not so much how Christ 
conducted Himself in the simpler life in Galilee many 
centuries ago, but rather how Christ would behave in 
the complex life of to-day. Men ask what Christ would 
do if He were director of a company, or a clerk in a 
bank, or a working man in a factory. Can we conceive 
how Christ would act under these modern conditions ? 
The desire to answer this question has created a litera- 
ture of its own. It has given us such books as In 
His Steps and If Christ came to Chicago. Would it 
not fairly represent the impression such works have 
made to say that when we closed them we thought— 
Well, yes, probably if Christ were placed in that predica- 
ment He would say something like that and do some- 
thing of that kind? But He would do it on a far 
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sublimer level and in a perfectly inimitable way. The 
social reformer desires to transfer Christ from the first 
age into this, but is not able to sustain our Lord under 
changed conditions on the same unearthly heights as 
the Gospel places Him. That shows us how stupendous 
the task would be for fiction to imagine what a perfect 
man would do; to carry him on through scene after 
scene of daily life ; to show him always sublime, always 
consistent with himself, always inimitable, in the 
perfect beauty of matchless words and deeds ; so that 
he touched nothing which he did not glorify and 
immortalize. Yet this, and nothing less, is what the 
Evangelists have done. Verily it is a superhuman 
achievement. 

But there is another fact. Christ has been often 
introduced into modern poetry and romance. But 
with far greater caution and reserve. Take those 
two well-known poems The Light of Asia and The 
Light of the World. They are beautifully written. 
But whether or not the one reproduces the Buddhist 
ideal, most assuredly the other does not reproduce the 
ideal of the Christian Gospels. It falls immeasurably 
beneath. It does nothing more than versify selected 
fragments of Christ’s teaching, while vital elements in 
the Divine original are altogether set aside. The great 
poets in the nineteenth century scarcely ever invent 
a speech for Christ. The greatest of them tells us the 
story of Lazarus and lets St. John the Evangelist speak 
in The Death in the Desert. Christ is the subject of 
their noblest thoughts. But Christ Himself is not 
impersonated in their poems. That popular romance 
Ben Hur, with its realistic story of the leper’s fate, 
brings in the Figure of the Christ simply to repeat the 
Gospel sentence, “ I will—be thou clean.” But when 
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that mighty word is spoken Christ is at once withdrawn. 
And why? Partly no doubt from reverence, but partly 
also from a wholesome sense of limitation. The 
author could not invent a conversation fit for Christ, 
and knew not what to do with Him. Christ was 
accordingly withdrawn from the fiction—to the author’s 
and the reader’s relief. It was a wise discretion. 
Three well-known illustrations of this reserve have 
appeared of recent years. The Russian writer Andriev 
in Judas Iscariot tells the story of the Passion and 
of the traitor going mad: Judas speaks, is voluble, 
incoherent, raging—page after page is filled with the 
ravings of lunacy. But Christ ? Christ is kept in the 
background, silent all through. A second work was 
by an Englishman. It is called Good Friday: a 
Tvagedy. WHere Christ speaks a few words borrowed 
from the Gospels. But nothing more. 

Still more significant even than these is the treat- 
ment of our Lord in that remarkable poem called 
Christ in Hades. The gifted author of those 
melodious lines follows Christ in imagination through 
the regions of the departed. He tells us how the dead 
assembled round the wondrous Figure, keenly aware 
that He is not as they; how they waited wistfully 
to hear Him speak; how they made pathetic and 
piteous appeal, how they fell to calling Him by sweet 
human names. And He—how did He answer them ? 
Ah! there was the poet’s perplexity. With all his 
genius, he could not imagine it. Here was a splendid 
opportunity to create a thrilling, glorious response. 
“ Christ,” says the Scriptures, ‘“‘ went and preached 
to the spirits in prison.”” And what did He say to 
them? He told it not, or something sealed the lips of 
the Evangelist. Imagination, therefore, had the field 
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quite free. It could revel to its heart’s content. Yes ; 
but the poet could not venture it. Christ in Hades 
does not utter a solitary word. No, not one. There 
are the dead gathered before His Face, eager, appealing, 
and in suspense— 
“ Waiting the signal that He could not give, 

Wanting the one word that He might not speak.” 
This modernized Christ is no consoler. He has no 
power. He cannot even say, ‘‘ Come unto Me, and I 
will give you rest.’’ He seems as if insensible— 


“‘ Seeing He stirred not once, they wandered off. 

Then to despair slowly dispersed, as men 

Return with morning to the accustomed task.”’ 
A Christ Who has no word of consolation, a speechless 
and a hopeless Son of Man! Can anything be less like 
the Christ of the Evangelists? Silent within that 
region of the dead is the one thing the Christ of the 
Gospels could not be. Why does the poet imagine a 
silent Christ ? Plainly because he knew not what to 
make Himsay. Whodoesnotsympathize? Imagina- 
tion, genius, melodious power of speech—these are 
great gifts, but they cannot create what the Gospel has 
left untold. Before that matchless Figure imagination 
fails. 

A novelist of France went even farther still. He 
represents Pontius Pilate in exile, asked by a friend 
to tell him something about Jesus of Nazareth. ‘‘ Jesus 
of Nazareth,”’ replied the Roman Procurator, sententi- 
ously, “I do not recollect the name.” Certainly if 
Pilate had said what this romance invents, there was 
excellent reason why he should ask his famous question, 
“What is truth?’ But this invention was of great 
advantage to the novelist : it kept the Sacred Figure 
‘completely out, and thereby relieved the author of a 
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problem with which he could not deal. If the writer 
of this fiction meant that Pilate was unwilling to be 
cross-questioned about his treatment of the Perfect 
Man, and told a lie as the simplest way to escape, that 
is intelligible enough. But if the writer meant that 
what Pilate could not remember the Evangelists could 
create, that is, of all things else, the most incredible. 
I say it deliberately, in this central sanctuary of our 
Holy Faith, the Evangelists were not competent to 
create the ideal which the Gospels contain. No, 
neither they nor any of the greatest masters of fiction 
after them. And these Evangelists were no rivals to 
the masters of romance. They cannot compare in 
literary skill with the brilliant creators of the master- 
pieces of fiction. Is it credible that these men, with 
their most imperfect style, nevertheless had the power 
to imagine what all the genius of the cultured ever since 
has failed to conceive? That, I submit, is supremely 
incredible. If fiction had created other characters of 
almost equal sublimity, the matter would be different. 
But that is not the case. There simply is not one. 
We are driven by force of facts to the conclusion which 
I think, cannot be resisted—what the Evangelists had 
no power to invent, they were able to report. They 
were totally incompetent to create. But they could 
bear witness to what they had seen. And this is their 
own explanation: ‘‘ We did not follow cunningly 
devised fables when we made known unto you the power 
and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but we were eye- 
witnesses of His majesty.” Or, as another says— 
“That which we have seen with our eyes, that which 
we have beheld and our hands have handled, concerning 
the Word of Life . . . that which we have seen and 
heard declare we unto you ”’ (1 St. John i. 1-2). 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY 


I. 


HERE are two strains of New Testament teaching 

about the resurrection of the body: that 

contained in the Gospels, and that contained in the 
Epistles. 

The teaching of the Gospels is that while the Risen 
Christ was different in appearance from what He was 
before (for there were difficulties of recognition), yet, 
on the other hand, the Risen Body was the very same. 
For it bore the scars of the Passion. It could be 
subjected to the test of touch as well as sight. And in 
the most emphatic language recorded in St. Luke it 
possessed the same constitution, framework, and 
solidity as before: ‘‘ Handle Me and see, for a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones, as ye see Me have.” No 
language to express identity could well be more definite. 
That is the conception of the Gospels as to the Resur- 
rection Body of Christ. 

In the Epistles, St. Paul, dealing with the Resur- 
rection body of Christians, writes in a very different 
strain. From his illustration of the seed and the plant 
he draws out two ideas: one idea is identity. This 
is involved in the illustration. The plant is the product 
of the seed. Without the seed there would be no 
plant at all. There is a substantial continuity. The 
one is a development of the other. So in the case of 
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Christ. The body which died is the body which was 
buried and which also arose. So also in the case of 
Christians : the body which now exists is in some sense 
the same with the body which is to be. 

The other idea is difference. The seed is so com- 
pletely different from the plant that the connection 
can scarcely be recognized. St. Paul insists upon this 
difference in a series of sentences. One is, “‘ thou sowest 
not that body,that shall be.” Another is, “ flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God.”’ A third 
is, “‘ God giveth it a body.”’ 

First he contrasts the body now with the body 
hereafter by describing the former as an animal or 
psychical body, and the latter as a spiritual body. 

St. Paul has laid such tremendous stress upon the 
difference between the body as it is and as it shall be, 
that critics have frequently felt that the Apostle had a 
different theory of the nature of the Resurrection from 
that which the Gospels appear to present. It has been 
felt that the notion of the continuance of the solid 
constitution of flesh and bones in the Resurrection body 
is one which never could be suggested by the teaching 
of St. Paul. 


IT. 


It is a most instructive fact that two theories on the 
Resurrection body existed in the early Church: 

1. There was first the theory, congenial to the Latin 
mind, which found a conspicuous exponent in Tertullian. 
This theory asserted the continuance of the bones and 
organs of the present solid frame in the body hereafter. 
The body of a wall is nothing else than the mortar and 
the bricks of which it is composed. The body of a 
man is nothing else than the fabric of the flesh. That is 
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the body which will be raised and with the same 
constitution. The hairs of our head are all numbered : 
this is with a view to their reproduction in a future life. 
The being bound hand and foot implies the solidity of 
the Resurrection structure. It is characteristic of a 
religious spirit to adhere to a literal interpretation. 
Bones and teeth surviving in the grave for centuries 
will all form portions of the risen frame. Imperfections 
will be removed. But the senses will remain. And if 
the mouth is not required for food it will be required for 
singing praises. 

What, then, becomes of the Apostolic sentence, 
“ flesh and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God ”’ ? 
The answer of the Latins was that here you must 
abandon the literalinterpretation. The flesh and blood 
which cannot inherit the Kingdom of God must be 
understood to represent not our physical constitution, 
but unworthy behaviour. 

2. The other theory was that congenial to the 
Greek. Its greatest exponent is Origen. Origen 
taught that “ the soul, which is immaterial, exists in 
no material place without having a body suited to the 
nature of that place. Accordinglyit at one time puts off 
the body which was necessary before, but which is no 
longer adequate in its changed state, and it exchanges it 
forasecond.’’! ‘If,’ says Origen, ‘‘ we were destined 
to live in water, we must assume bodies like those of 
fish.”” 2. Otherwise we should not be in harmony with 
our surroundings. Yet this does not mean the annihila- 
tion of the former body, but its transmutation into 
something of a pre-eminently glorious character. The 
solidity of the flesh, the hardness of the bones, will 
disappear. But substance remains, matter being 


1 Against Celsus, vii. 31. 2 In Psalm i. 
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capable of endless transmutations. Wood, for instance, 
is convertible into fire, fire into smoke, smoke into air. 
Beneath all variations of form there is a germinative 
principle in the present body which determines the 
body as it is to be. All existing senses will vanish 
away. The body in its future state will possess 
capacities suited to heavenly conditions. All which 
Origen sums up in the celebrated sentence, “‘ Here we 
see with eyes, act with hands, walk with feet. But in 
the spiritual body we shall be all sight, all hearing, all 
activity.” 

This conception of the Resurrection body Origen 
bases upon the teaching of St. Paul. ‘‘ Flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the Kingdom of God”; ‘ we shall be 
changed’ ; “thou sowest not that body that shall 
be”; “ God giveth it a body as it hath pleased Him.”’ 

Origen was the greatest exponent of this philosophic 
view, but the same idea was in principle held by many 
of the most thoughtful among the Greeks. St. John 
Chrysostom maintained that the manifestations of 
the Risen Master were evidential, and did not reveal 
the risen life’s essential character. ‘It is worth 
inquiring how an incorruptible body showed the prints 
of the nails, and was tangible by a mortal hand. But 
be not then disturbed: what took place was a 
matter of condescension. For that which was so subtle 
and light as to enter in when the doors were shut, was 
free from all density.” } 

3. Between these two conceptions of the Resur- 
rection body, the Latin and the Greek conflict was 
inevitable. During the course of the centuries which 
followed the separation of East and West, the Latin 
view prevailed in Western writers almost exclusively. 


1 Hom. lxxxvii. on St. John’s Gospel. 
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The whole conception of ‘‘ body” became grossly 
materialistic, whether the reference was to the 
Resurrection Body or to the Eucharistic Body of 
Christ. So long as any Christians held that in the 
Eucharist the Body of Christ is bitten and torn by 
the teeth of the faithful, it was not to be expected 
that the prevalent idea of the Resurrection Body 
would be more refined. 

But this is just one of those cases where we have 
great reason to deplore the calamitous separation of 
East and West. For that unhappy division filled both 
sides with mutual distrust. It meant that the Latin 
mind preserved its natural bent without the aid which 
the great theologians of the philosophic East had it in 
their power on this subject to contribute. It is a 
melancholy reflection that the whole medizval con- 
ception of ‘‘ body ” might have been more profound if 
only the Greek Church had been permitted to make its 
influences felt. 


{If. 


At the period of the Reformation the English Church 
adopted a characteristic compromise. There was a 
strong reaction over Europe from the gross conceptions 
of the Eucharistic Body of Christ. In many instances 
this reaction went over to the opposite extreme. The 
English Church and its writers repudiated in no 
measured terms the Eucharistic materialism forced on 
Berengarius. 

But with regard to the Resurrection body there was 
no similar movement at all. The Anglican Article 
declares that Christ . . . ‘ took again His body, with 
flesh, bones, and all things appertaining to the per- 
fection of Man’s nature ; wherewith ”’ (that is to say 
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with flesh and bones) “‘ He ascended into Heaven.” 
This statement is clearly an unrevised, unreflecting 
appropriation of the medizval Latin idea. It assumes 
that the normal condition of the Resurrection body is 
the same as that which Christ manifested in His 
temporary re-appearance under earthly conditions. 
It locates our human flesh and bones in Heaven. It 
goes far beyond the Gospel teaching of the great Forty 
Days, and it ignores the teaching of St. Paul on the 
spiritual body. No attention was apparently paid in 
the English Church to the Greek conception. Anglican 
thought was principally confined to the evidential 
aspect of Christ’s Resurrection. This narrowness of 
outlook went on for a considerable time. 

But in the nineteenth century there came a change. 
A striking illustration of this change appears in the 
Bampton Lectures of 1850, when Goulburn revived in 
Oxford the primitive Greek theory of the Resurrection 
body. From that time onward in the English Church 
the great conception has been increasingly maintained. 

If it be asked to what causes this change was due, 
the answer appears to be that new interest had arisen 
about the Resurrection and the Future State. Itisa 
well-known fact in the history of dogma that particular 
periods have concentrated attention on special depart- 
ments of Christian truth. Thus the primitive centuries 
are conspicuous for interest in the doctrine of the 
Incarnation and the Holy Trinity, the medizval period 
for the doctrine of the Eucharist, the Reformation 
period for the doctrine of justification. So the nine- 
teenth century witnessed an interest in the natureof the 
Resurrection body which was almost without precedent 
since the early centuries. 

Undoubtedly there are reasons why attention is 
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specially directed to one doctrine more than to another 
at some special time. And the reason why the nine- 
teenth was the period for special discussion on the re- 
surrection of the body was in all probability the pressure 
of philosophic ideas, together with the criticism of the 
scientific. 

These influences promoted a general outlook to 
which the grossly materialistic view became increasingly 
incredible. The justice of these criticisms of philosophy 
and science was recognized within the Church as well as 
beyond it. Deeply religious and orthodox believers 
holding tenaciously to the doctrine of the Resurrection 
were acutely conscious that the ordinary Western 
explanation of the doctrine required explaining. They 
felt the crudeness of the medieval tradition. It 
became increasingly clear to thoughtful minds that 
the nature of the Resurrection body has not been really 
thought out. There was a great deal in the popular 
view which modern thought could never credit, and 
which went far to justify the incredulity of the sceptical. 
It was impossible for them not to see that the theory 
of the Medizval West was placing obstructions in the 
way of a reasoning belief. 

The consequence is that the Scripture doctrine of 
the Resurrection body has been studied afresh. The 
two historic conceptions have both been reconsidered. 
The question has been faced why did they both arise ? 
The obvious answer has been given that the one arose 
from the Gospel narratives, and the other from the 
teaching of St. Paul. The idea of the solid constitution 
of the risen body is clearly founded on the Gospel 
words, “‘ a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see Me 
have.’’ The idea of the ethereal risen body, from 
which all fleshly senses and constitution have disap- 
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peared, is equally clearly founded on the principles of 
St. Paul which affirms that “ flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the Kingdom of God.” 

But, then, the problem is, Why did the Evangelist 
and the Apostle write so differently ? Is there any 
solution of the difficulty ? 

Is it not reasonable to reply that the Gospel is con- 
cerned with the reappearances of Christ to men who 
were still living under earthly conditions? If He was 
to make Himself accessible to human senses, then for 
evidential purposes His re-assumption of earthly con- 
ditions was indispensable. 

If the disciples, crushed by the knowledge of His 
Crucifixion, were to be convinced that He was risen, 
the empty grave, and the scars of the wounds, and the 
solidity of the bodily frame were essential. No belief 
in the Resurrection could ever have existed if ‘ the 
foul-engendered worm had fed upon the flesh of our 
Anointed One.”’ 

But the resurrection of Christians will not involve 
return to life on earth nor manifestation of themselves 
‘to other men under terrestrial conditions. It may be 
said that our Lord by His power temporarily resumed 
a state in which He was ascertainable to mortal senses, 
and when that self-manifestation was achieved, with- 
drew into the normal conditions of the Resurrection- 
life. 

If this be so, there is nosort of contradiction between 
the teaching of the Gospels and the teaching of the 
Apostle. The former writes as a Historian, the latter 
as a Theologian. The Gospel gives the record of the 
exceptional manifestations under earthly conditions. 
The Apostle gives the dogmatic conception of the 
Resurrection state, 
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If this explanation is correct, it follows that our 
ideas of the Resurrection body of Christians must not 
be gathered from the Gospel account of the exceptional 
appearances of Christ so much as from the teaching of 
St. Paul. Thus, simply as a matter of Scriptural 
exposition, the doctrine of the Resurrection and its 
normal state is to be ascertained from the Apostle. 
For his doctrine is concerned with the facts in the 
future life, entirely apart from the special require- 
ments which complicated our Lord’s historic reappear- 
ances under earthly conditions. 

Now, it is of course quite evident that the Latin 
idea of the Resurrection body is based upon the 
teaching of the Gospels, which are assumed to represent 
the normal Resurrection state of Christians, while the 
Greek idea is based upon the teaching of St. Paul. It 
was perfectly natural in many ways that this should be 
the case. The vivid narrative of the Historian was 
more impressive than the dogmatic instruction of the 
Theologian. The experience of the Lord was naturally 
regarded as illustrative of the experience of all His 
followers. The uniqueness of the requirements in 
Christ’s case did not attract the attention so much as 
the fact that He is the firstfruits of them that slept. 
It was so natural to say, as is the Lord’s risen body so 
also shall be ours. The teaching of St. Paul in this 
respect failed to secure its proper place in Christian 
reflection. The metaphysical speculations of the Greek 
were uncongenial to the Latin temperament. The 
doctrine to be maintained was Resurrection of the body 
as contrasted with mere immortality of the soul. And 
this doctrine of the Resurrection seemed to the ordinary 
mind endangered, if not evaporated, by the subtle 
distinctions of Eastern thinkers. Consequently the 
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practical genius of the West clung readily to the matter- 
of-fact idea, mistrusted the philosophic Greek, and 
taught the resurrection of the buried corpse in a 
glorified yet tangible and easily recognizable identity. 

If we regard St. Luke as the Historian of our 
Lord’s occasional reappearances under terrestrial con- 
ditions, and St. Paul as the Theologian concerned to 
explain the spiritual body of the future state, both 
writers are seen to be in perfect harmony. The 
tendency with those who do not adopt this course 
is to deny the historic reality of St. Luke’s account. 
They reduce the appearances of the Risen Christ to 
visions, and discredit the notion expressed in the 
sentence, “‘a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see 
Me have.”’ Flesh and bones are inconsistent with their 
modern conception of the Resurrection state. Conse- 
quently they deny that the narrative can be true. 
This treatment of the Gospel account is indefensible. 
It is absolutely inconsistent with the evidence, and with 
the apostolic experience, to deny that Christ did 
literally reappear with a solid human constitution. 
But it is equally inconsistent with the Pauline theology 
to transfer that solidity to the normal Resurrection 
state. 

Both St. Luke and St. Paul alike are to be regarded 
as literally true. It is literally true that Christ 
reappeared with flesh and bones. It is literally true 
that flesh and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of 
God. And no ingenuity of interpretation will ever 
succeed in the view that flesh and blood is not sub- 
stantially identical in meaning with flesh and bones. 
Once more, then, St. Luke records the exceptional 
reappearances of the Risen on earth. St. Paul explains 
the Resurrection state in Heaven. 
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It is of interest to note that so distinguished a 
scientific writer as Sir Oliver Lodge is quite prepared to 
acknowledge that the future life will not be a dis- 
embodied state. While he complains, surely with 
justice, of many crude and untenable forms in which 
Christians have expressed their faith, he is nevertheless 
distinctly strong in his belief that body will be a 
permanent accompaniment of mind in a future state. 
“Tt is plain,” he writes, “‘ that for our present mode of 
apprehending the Universe a material vehicle is 
essential; ... A purely spiritual agency may be 
active—and the activity may be guessed at or inferred, 
and may be believed in—but the only evidence of its 
existence that can be allowed is the manifestation of 
that activity through matter.’”’ And he maintains 
that “‘ this dependence of the spiritual on a vehicle for 
manifestation is not likely to be a purely temporary 
condition : it is probably a sign or sample of something 
which has an eternal significance—a presentation of 
some permanent truth.” ! 

That is certainly the working hypothesis which, 
until negatived, we ought to make. 


IV. 


The history of this doctrine shows that those who 
assent to the Greek conception of the Resurrection body 
of Christians have no need to speak as if they were in 
opposition to the belief of the Universal Church at all 
times everywhere. For, as we have seen, there have 
been two interpretations. And if the imperious Latin 
secured the supremacy of its own idea, still it is not 
true that the Universal Church has been from the first 
century down to the nineteenth committed toit. The 
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history of the doctrine shows that this was not the case. 
It shows that at the end of the sixth century the Latin 
theory was still officially contested. We must certainly 
distinguish between the propositions to which the 
Church is committed, and the interpretations of theo- 
logians and schools of theology within the Church. So 
far as dogmatic declarations go, the language of the 
Creeds does not commit the Church to the intense 
materialism which subsequently prevailed. The Creeds 
affirm comparatively little. But they are the corporate 
faith, the official utterance of the Church. How much 
is precisely involved in the phrases, ‘‘ the Resurrection 
of the Body,” or “‘ the Resurrection of the Flesh,”’ or 
that “‘ men shall rise again with their bodies,’’ is open to 
dispute. It was interpreted in two ways in the early 
Church. And the Universal Church has given no 
official decision either way. 

And if it is true to say that the New Testament 
itself includes two series of statements, one in the 
Gospels and the other in the Epistles, on which the 
two theories of the nature of the Resurrection-body 
have been based, then it is reasonable to say that the 
intention of the Church has been to maintain both what 
the Gospels and the Epistles teach. And certainly the 
believer is free to place a construction on the doctrine 
which, so far as its language goes, the Church allows. 

But while we are justified in appealing from the 
gross materialistic Latin theory to that of the Greek, 
and in basing the appeal on the teaching of St. Paul 
concerning the spiritual body, what would be abso- 
lutely in contradiction not only to the teaching of the 
Church, but to the teaching of the Apostles, is to 
substitute for the doctrine of the Resurrection of the 
Body the doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul. 
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That in reaction from gross materialistic theories of 
the future state men should abandon all belief that body 
will exist hereafter is intelligible enough: but it cannot 
be reconciled with Christianity. The essential and 
characteristic element of the Christian doctrine is 
that body shall be the permanent accompaniment and 
expression of spirit; that it will be material then as 
now ; and that while totally transfigured into a perfect 
instrument of the spirit, it will retain identity, in the 
sense of being a development out of elements which we 
now possess. 

The history of this doctrine ought also to teach 
us the greatest caution in condemning as heretical those 
who are unable to accept the grosser materialistic 
interpretation of the Resurrection of the Body. So 
long as the fundamental points of the Pauline exposition 
are maintained, the essential principles to which the 
Church is committed are in reality secured. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND INSTITUTIONAL 
RELIGION 


HE subject of our present study is Institutional 
Religion. Religion is commonly analysed into 
three departments: intellectual, experimental, and 
institutional. Intellectual religion is the dogmatic 
side—the creed and principles. Experimental religion 
is the personal side, that which we have felt and realized 
and appropriated. Institutional religion is the corpo- 
rate or social side. It is religion. regarded as the 
belief and practice of a community or corporation. 
Institutional religion includes external forms and 
organization, the sacraments, the devotional rites, the 
outward expressions of the inward faith. It is, then, 
this corporate aspect of religion which is to be the 
subject of ourstudy. As William James puts it, ‘‘ wor- 
ship and sacrifice, procedures for working on the 
dispositions of the Deity, theology and ceremony and 
ecclesiastical organization, are the essentials of religion 
in the institutional branch.” ! 


I. 


We are to see what light is thrown on the value of 
institutional religion by the evidence of psychology. 
The study of psychology has made enormous advances 


1 Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 29. 
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in recent years. There is perhaps no more popular and 
attractive subject at the present day. The remarkable 
feature of the New Psychology is that it is not confined 
to the study of the individual. We are now taught 
that there is not only an individual psychology but 
a social psychology as well. There are not only mental 
characteristics ot the isolated self, but also of the 
community or corporate institution. A number of 
distinguished writers have been engaged in analysing 
the psychological qualities of associated human beings. 
Such writers as Wundt in Germany, Professor Ward 
in Cambridge, Gustave le Bon in France, and quite 
recently McDougall in Harvard, have presented the 
world with what is really an entirely new idea of the 
mental qualities of organized societies. 

There is the broad and simple fact that the psycho- 
logical constitution of human nature is essentially 
social. If man is definable as an intellectual being, 
still more is he as a social being. The individual 
depends on the social community for his development. 

The fact is that the individual in isolation is quite 
a different being from what he is in community. 
Professor Ward reminds us that man, the self-conscious 
and rational man, is what he is only because society 
preceded him.! The several units in the body social 
retain their identity and individuality, but through the 
informing spirit of the whole community they rise into 
a higher order of life. 

Moreover, when I maintain that certain principles 
are valid, certain moral judgments, true at all times 
everywhere, when I go beyond subjective opinion to 
affirm objective reality, what is it that Limply ? It is 
that these moral judgments are valid not merely for 
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myself, but for consciousness wherever it exists. Thus 
the belief in the objective validity of any principle 
whatsoever presupposes a social consciousness to which 
the appeal is made. It is only on the ground that a 
judgment is valid for consciousness in general that a 
belief in its objective validity can exist.! 

Wundt points out that while speech no doubt 
originates as a spontaneous expression of individual 
feelings and desire, it is immeasurably more than 
individual. It is the expression of corporate life and 
social intercommunication. Speech is essentially an 
utterance of the collective reason not merely of the 
individual. If it originates in the individual impulse it 
acquires a value which is different in quality and 
higher in kind, when it is taken up into the service of 
the community. The corporate life is not something 
merely added to the individual life.2 It possesses 
powers which the other does not. Speech would not 
be communicative, or intelligible, were it not that the 
impulses and ideas of individuals are common posses- 
sions.3 Community of speech makes possible a 
community of life. Thus the community is not a mere 
heap of separate individuals, it is a spiritual organism.* 
For the conception of an organism is that it is an 
entity possessing unity of life.5 

Similar teaching was given by Edward Caird. It 
is easy at first sight to regard self-consciousness as a 
purely individual possession. But on further thought 
we must realize its corporate character. For is it not 
true that the infant becomes conscious of others before 
it becomes conscious of self? Self-consciousness in one 


1 Ward, Realm of Ends, p. 127. 
2 Wundt, Reden. und Aufsetse, 1913, p. 54. 
8 Ibid. p. 55. 4 [bid, p. Ot, 5 [bid. p. 62. 
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is awakened by the self-consciousness already developed 
in another. And it is in reaction from this conscious- 
ness of others that we arrive at the consciousness of 
self. It has been truly said that this consciousness 
begins rather as a consciousness of opposition to other 
selves than of agreement with them. We assert 
ourselves in self-seeking and self-will. But this is 
because we do not understand that our claim on others 
has another side, which is their claim on us. Conse- 
quently we attempt to utilize them in a purely egotistical 
way, as having no value for themselves, and only as 
instruments to ends and purposes of our own. But if 
our ignorance and self-will conceals the truth from us, 
that truth is no less certain, that self-consclousness 
develops through others and is essentially social and 
corporate in its very nature.! 

The study of social psychology as contrasted with 
individual psychology has become very conspicuous 
of late years. A fascinating example will be found in 
the writings of an Oxford teacher, W. McDougall, 
especially in the book which he calls The Group Mind. 
That is to say, the mental characteristics of a 
community. A social community has a certain 
individuality of its own.? It is an organic whole. 
It is what it is in virtue of its past history, and possesses 
positive qualities which it does not derive from the 
units which compose it at any particular time. There 
is a vital relation between the life of the individual and 
the life of the Community.? It is the latter alone 
which imparts to the former his worth and significance. 
The individual is what he is because of and by virtue of 
the Community. He has something of the family 


1 Cf. Caird, Crit. Phil. Kant, ii. 371. 
* Ioid. p. 9. 3 Ibid. p. 17. 4 Ibid. p. 18. 
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character, the national character, something of the 
civilized character which comes from human society. 
“As he grows, the community in which he lives pours 
itself into his being, in the language he learns, and the 
social atmosphere he breathes, so that the content of 
his being implies in every fibre relationsof community.’’! 
Any association of men created for a definite purpose 
and continuously existing has a character of its own, 
and a consciousness, a group spirit, which has enormous 
influence over the units of which it is composed.? 

And the singular proposition is advanced that 
whereas the moral level of an unorganized crowd is 
inferior to that of the chance individuals, so that men 
will perpetrate in a crowd acts of brutality or callous 
indifference of which they would not be separately 
guilty ; the moral level of a highly organized body is 
superior to that of its constituent units ; In which case 
the collective actions of a corporate institution tend to 
be superior to those of the average member of the 
same. This proposition at any rate yields us food for 
thought. 

But where a social group possesses continuity of 
existence, a consciousness of the purpose for which it 
exists, a group spirit which awakens the sentiment of 
loyalty and devotion to the Community, a tradition and 
an organization, then it is able to lift the individual 
above himself, and to elicit sacrifice and service on a 
high level. 

There is the wonderful influence of the mass upon 
the unit. The contagion of enthusiasm, the com- 
‘munication of ideas and principles, the strengthening 
of purpose, the consciousness of new power for the 


1 Cf. Caird, Crit. Phil. Kant, ii. p. 18. 
2 Ibid. p. 19. 8 bid. pp. 49-50. 
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achievement of his own designs ; these are the gifts of 
the corporate association to the individuals who are its 
members. 


II. 


Now, it is perfectly clear that Social Psychology, 
which vitally affects the individual in every other 
relationship in human life, must also have its bearings 
on religion. Readers of William James’ Varieties 
of Religious Experience will remember that this 
brilliant writer deliberately confines attention to 
individual religion, and on principle ignores the 
corporate. 

“Tn these lectures I propose,”’ says William James, 
“to ignore the institutional branch entirely . . . and 
to confine myself as far as I can to personal religion 
pure and simple.’’! Readers therefore of that attractive 
volume are warned that social psychology is omitted. 
Religion is accordingly considered only on one side. 
The influence of the institution on the individual is 
left unconsidered. And yet it is an essential and 
powerful element. 

Now, prayer may be offered in two ways. There is 
the prayer which we utter when we are alone and the 
prayer which we utter when we are with others. There 
is individual prayer and there is social prayer; the 
prayer in solitude and the prayer in association. I 
do not want to estimate either of these to the dis- 
paragement of the other. But what I contend for is 
that both of them have their value and their place in a 
religious life. There is, of course, an enormous value 
in private prayer, prayer springing from the soul in 
hours of isolation, devotion which no other human 


1 Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 29. 
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being shares. But there is also enormous value in 
corporate petitions where we are associated with other 
religious people. 

Most of us can testify to the truth of this by our 
own experience. We are increasingly aware of the 
religious value of solitude. We feel that modern 
individuals suffer seriously from lack of opportunity to 
be alone. But solitude is a supplement to the social 
and not its substitute. Spirituality is developed by 
private devotion, by prayer in solitude: but also by 
corporate devotion as well. Andif we have experienced 
sacred moments in solitude, times of insight which no 
mortal soul might share, we have had also times of 
insight in the midst of the congregation. We have 
felt the extraordinary uplifting power of united worship. 
There is a tremendous influence in corporate religion 
over the spiritual susceptibilities of the individual. We 
have felt the force of social psychology at work in the 
sphere of things heavenly. 

Some people seem to think that their religion can 
be sustained without the assistance of any corporate 
institution. I admit that this is possible. A highly 
religious temperament may be able to dispense with 
corporate guides to faith, and may develop in solitude. 
A mystic may do this: alone with God and never less 
alone than when alone. But I deny that ordinary 
people can bear the trials of religious zsolation. If an 
ordinary person were isolated from Christian associa~ 
tions and plunged into the middle of a nation of sceptics, 
encircled everywhere by nothing but positive assertions 
that there is no God and no immortality: do you 
suppose thisexperience would be no danger to his faith? 
The fact is that the faith of many of us is extremely 
frail. We see this everywhere. Those who separate 
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themselves from corporate religion tend to know less, 
and to become eccentric in their notions, and to experi- 
ence less about religion. They gain neither instruction 
nor support. Corporate belief is a powerful supporter 
of individual belief. Individual religion cannot be 
safely made a substitute for corporate religion. 

You may put it in this way. The man who isolates 
himself from social worship is either more religious 
than the congregation or he is less. In either case he 
has no business to withdraw. If he is less religious 
than they he should come to have his inferior spiritu- 
ality improved. If he is more religious than they he 
should come to impart to others the zeal and the fire 
of his superior development ; for he has no right to 
deprive the religious community of the inspiration 
which it is within his power to impart. 

Therefore in neither case has he the right to with- 
draw. In the one case he needs social worship for 
himself, in the other he needs it for the sake of other 
people. 


III. 


This importance of Corporate Religion is still more 
plain when you consider how limited each individual is ! 
Our prevalent individualism can only be justified by 
assuming that every man is equally qualified to discern 
between truth and falsehood in religion, to appreciate 
the relative importance of religious principles. But 
that could only be if every individual was exactly alike 
in his psychological capacities. Yet nothing can be 
more remote from fact. For just consider : 

Recall the ancient classification into four chief 
temperaments. One man is by nature an optimist, 
high spirited, irrepressible. Another by nature a 
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pessimist. A third is emotional and impulsive. A 
fourth is hardheaded and imperturbable. And varia- 
tions between these four principal types exist in endlessly 
diverse degrees. Now, it stands to reason that, when 
these men confront the Christian Faith, they will every 
one of them be unconsciously influenced by the 
limitations of their disposition. They are not in the 
least alike. And their estimates will not be the 
same. 

Or take the ordinary triple division of our faculties 
into mind and heart and will. You encounter men 
who are conspicuous for the development of one of 
these three. Here is one whose intellect has been 
developed far more than his heart or his will. Here is 
another where the heart predominates; but he is 
neither intellectual nor firm in character. Here is a 
third who has great strength of will, but less of mind or 
of heart. And soon. But where do you encounter 
the person in whom these three great psychological 
powers, of mind and affection and will, are fully 
developed in their just and true proportion? The 
fact is that most of us are very one-sided and 
imperfect specimens of the genus man. But then 
this one-sidedness affects our outlook on religion. It 
compromises our power of judgment on matters of 
faith. It seriously influences the impartiality which 
we like to ascribe to ourselves. It determines our 
criticisms on Religion and our interpretation of the 
Scriptures. 

Hence the commonplace remark that you cannot 
expect every man to think alike because they are so 
different. 

And yet if there issuch a thing as truth, this inability 
to think alike must be calamitous. 
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Those who accept the Pauline distinction between 
the natural and the spiritual man will hardly fail to see 
that it involves a powerful argument for corporate 
religion. For if the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, if they are foolishness to 
him, if he cannot appreciate them because they are 
Spiritually discerned, then his incompetence in the 
sphere of things heavenly suggests the value of a 
corporate institution where these things shall be 
continually put in practice and maintained. If that 
is not first which is spiritual but that which is natural, 
then clearly the danger is that the natural man still 
remains outside the range of spiritual realities, simply 
because he is unable to realize their nature or their 
importance. 

Consequently the tendency of an individual always 
is to make selections from religion. There are doctrines 
which attract him and doctrines which repel. There 
are parts of the faith which appeal to his disposition, 
and others which do not. For the latter he has no use, 
He drops them out. Sometimes he perseveres to the 
end in what appears to other men as a meagre and 
arbitrary selection of religious truths. But very often 
it will be found that his judgment in maturity and in 
youth are not the same. Many a man who has arrived 
at middle age knows what it is to have changed his 
mind about some doctrine of the Creed. There was 
a time when he saw no use for it. But he has now 
arrived at a different view. He finds on deeper 
thought that this idea, formerly uncongenial to him, 
has a value, and an important place in the Christian 
dispensation. 

The truth is this: the religion of the institution is 
so great, and the individual mind is so small, that we 
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ordinary men and women are unable to take it com- 
pletely in. 

A striking testimony to the power of the collective 
consciousness to protect and perpetuate religious truth 
against the onesidedness of the individual consciousness 
is to be found in a letter of the Quaker historian, 
Thomas Hodgkin. ‘“‘ There must be,’ he writes, ‘a 
sort of sensus communis in Christendom, not certainly 
for the sake of developing new truths, but to prevent 
men, under the impulse of every wild and fanatical 
impulse, corrupting the old truths. The work of the 
Holy Spirit in the heart is doubtless an individual 
work: individual also must be the love and allegiance 
of each soul to Christ: but is not a certain kind of 
collective faith necessary also to enable a Church to 
exist as a Church at all? How else shall the atoms 
which compose it cohere? It is our theory (and our 
experience too) that congregational worship is different 
from individual worship, and that even in silence the 
spirits of Christian worshippers together are helped by 
one another. Why should not this be true of their 
faith, even of their intellectual apprehension of Christi- 
anity also? And if it be, we do get a kind of Church- 
consciousness and Church-power of discerning between 
the true and the false, distinct from (but not therefore 
entitled to crush down and destroy) the individual 
believer.”’ 

Hodgkin goes on to add that without this collective 
consciousness of Christendom, if the individual is to be 
the sole judge of what is and what is not Christian 
doctrine, there seems to be no way to separate between 
strange perversions of the truth and pure Christianity. ! 

Now, all these limitations of individuals compel us 


1 Life and Letters of Thomas Hodgkin, 1917, p. 94-95. 
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to appreciate the priceless value of the Corporate 
Institution. For the Church in its corporate devotions 
maintains the faith entire. All the great Christian 
conceptions are blended together in its eucharists—in 
wonderful, almost overawing splendour. The Incarna- 
tion is there, the Atonement is there, the offering of 
the Son to the Father, the Reconciliation is there, the 
work of the Spirit is there, the Holy Trinity is there, 
the sacred Presence is there, the sacramental principle, 
the outward as the vehicle of the inward is there. And 
in this marvellous devotional profession the Church 
goes on collectively reiterating the faith in its fullness, 
whatever be the limitations of our individual minds and 
characters. The Church protects the whole counsel of 
God against the individual’s narrowness, until such time 
as the individual shall grow mature enough, and 
spiritual enough, to appreciate truths which once he 
did not understand, and to take his rightful share in the 
full inheritance of the corporate faith. 


LOVE OF THE CHURCH 


“ Christ loved the Church, and gave Himself for it.” —-EPHESIANS 
V. 25. 


if: 


HEN we think of the unity of the primitive 
Church, it is well to remember how remark- 
ably the Apostles differed. To begin with, there were 
differences of temperament. There was St. Peter—a 
confident and hopeful man ; liable of course, as the 
sanguine temperament always is, to occasional fits 
of depression, but quickly recovering ; cheerful, buoyant 
as a cork, and irrepressible. Whatever else he may be, 
Peter is the born optimist. And our Lord deliberately 
chose that man and made him one of the Twelve. 

But there was another person also selected: a 
man of very different temperament indeed. This was 
St.Thomas. He was essentially of a gloomy disposition 
and always saw things on the darker side. He could 
not helpit. He wasconstitutionally critical—uncertain 
—full of doubt. He was a born pessimist. And our 
Lord selected him, and set him also among the Twelve. 

So Peter and Thomas were thrown together. And 
of course they might appreciate each other’s qualities. 
But likewise they might not. For it is not easy to do 
justice to dispositions unlike our own. The difference 
between Peter and Thomas might become an affliction 
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to both. They might readily get on each other’s 
nerves. Peter might consider Thomas an extremely 
morbid person. And Thomas might consider Peter 
unreasonably lighthearted and superficial. The sharp 
contrasts between their temperaments might provoke 
a desire to part. But the point is that their contrasted 
qualities were not permitted to have this effect. In 
spite of their diversity of temperament they held 
together. 

A second difference existed among the Twelve. 
There was a difference of political opinion. On the one 
side there was Matthew the Publican, member of a 
conquered nation, discharging the peculiarly disagree- 
able function of collecting tribute from his own people 
for the support of the victorious. How he defended 
his occupation is by no means clear. Presumably he 
took a business-like view of the position. He would 
argue that we must deal with facts, and take things 
as they are; that he was not responsible for the 
misfortunes of his nation, and meanwhile a man must 
live. At any rate, whatever his defence, our Lord 
took him and set him among the Twelve. 

So far so good. But there was another man whom 
Christ had chosen. There was Simon the Zelot. Now 
Simon the Zelot was a Nationalist of the deepest dye. 
He hated the conquerors of his people with a whole- 
hearted detestation. Nothing on earth would have 
induced him to accept their accursed pay. He would 
sooner have starved. On the subject of national 
independence he was a furious fanatic, and saw every- 
thing red. And Christ set him also among the Twelve 
Apostles. 

Now, what Simon the Zelot thought of Matthew the 
Publican may easily be imagined. We are told that 
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our Lord sent forth His disciples two and two. 
Certainly if Simon and Matthew walked together there 
was material for explosions. Matthew must have 
regarded Simon as a wild narrow-minded bigot, 
obsessed with a deplorable fanaticism. And Simon 
must have regarded Matthew as no better than an 
unprincipled time-server, renegade, apostate, a man 
destitute of the rudiments of love for his nation, 
incompetent even to understand what patriotism 
means. There was therefore cause enough to provoke 
the strongest antagonism and division. Nevertheless, 
in spite of their political differences, they held together. 

But there was a third difference between the 
Apostles of Christ. This was a difference in religious 
outlook. There was the remarkable contrast between 
St. Peter and St. Paul. 

St. Peter was by no means highly trained. His 
religious outlook in early life was narrow. He had the 
greatest difficulty in broadening beyond the national 
exclusiveness of a Jew. He had not realized the 
universal character of the Gospel, even in daily com- 
panionship with Christ. It required a special vision to 
convince him that salvation was extended to the whole 
human race, and even then, he vacillated in spite of the 
vision which he had seen. He clung so tenaciously to 
the old that he found it very difficult to embrace the 
larger conceptions of the new. His religious outlook 
was distinctly conservative. 

Totally different was the religious outlook of St. 
Paul! His teachers were the most liberal-minded of 
that age. He had received the highest culture of his 
day. He was familiar with the thoughts of the world 
beyond his nation, and had mixed with men of other 
faiths. His outlook therefore, as a Christian, was 
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strongly progressive. He realized at once, and without 
an effort, that, whatever a man’s antecedents, he 
might come direct to Christ. He required no further 
vision from Heaven, as Peter did, to remove his 
scruples and enlarge his mind. Consequently, St. 
Peter and St. Paul represented two opposite religious 
types. And, since both were leaders among men, the 
conservatives rallied round St. Peter, while the converts 
from the outer world rallied round St. Paul. 

Now, the season arrived when these two religious 
types came into serious collision. The question in 
dispute was this: whether a man must first become a 
Jew before he could become a Christian. The con- 
servative said, “ Yes.’’ The progressive said, “‘ No.” 
The conservative insisted on the prerogatives of the 
chosen people. The customs of Israel were divinely 
imposed ; they could never be superseded. Israel 
was God’s appointed gate of entrance to the Christian 
Faith. The progressive insisted on the right of every 
man, irrespective of his former creed, to be admitted 
into the Church, regardless of the customs of the past. 
All this was extremely critical. The whole future of 
Christianity was at stake. For there is not the 
smallest doubt that if acceptance of the Jewish religion 
had been enforced as an indispensable preliminary to 
admission into the Church, Christianity would never 
have become the religion for the world. 

Then came the day of decision. Conservatives and 
Progressives met. They met, of all places on earth, 
in the Holy City, in the centre of conservatism and 
tradition, where historic memories and existing devo- 
tions made most powerful appeal to the national 
exclusiveness of the converted Jew. Which of the 
two was to prevail? Was it to be the conservative or 
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the progressive ? If the strict conservative line had 
then been taken it would certainly have split the Church 
in two. Christendom would have been divided by the 
action of the Apostles, and two rival churches would 
have held the field instead of one. Mercifully, and to his 
lasting honour, Peter rose superior to the narrowness 
of his education. He acknowledged the lesson which 
the heavenly vision taught. He threw the weight of 
his influence in the direction which helped St. Paul. 
They agreed on acompromise. Let the Jewish convert 
retain his Jewish ways; but let the Gentile convert 
enter free. Division was averted. Conservative and 
Progressive held together. The Unity of the Church 
was maintained. 


If. 


These differences in the Apostolic Church—are 
they of interest only to the student of history? or 
have they a practical importance for modern minds ? 
Surely they are for our learning? Human nature is 
still the same. The same differences of temperament 
are still to be found in the Church. The Optimist and 
the Pessimist are with us still. And the difficulty of 
mutual appreciation is as great as ever. There is the 
same liability to withdraw from men whose disposition 
is incomprehensible. Of course in theory we all admit 
that by diversity of temperament life is enriched, and 
that the world would be a poorer place if every other 
person’s disposition were, as mercifully it is not, a mere 
repetition of our own. But it is quite another matter 
to abide in practice by the consequences of our theore- 
tical admissions. It is so easy to take offence and to 
withdraw. Incompatibility of temper is not only 
pleaded as a ground for divorce: it is made an excuse 
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for separation from the local church. Diversity of 
temperament allows itself to contend that it is better 
for us to part. Let him go his way and I go mine. 

Differences in political opinion still exist. They 
still affect religious unity. It is open to question 
whether there is room for Matthew the Publican and 
Simon the Zelot in the same congregation, on the same 
Parish Council, in the same committee ; whether they 
would receive the same welcome in the modern Church 
as they did from Christ ; whether they would not be 
regarded as hopeless incompatibles, or whether they 
would be able to endure each other’s presence for very 
long. The attitude of certain Churchmen towards 
democracy, and of the Labour Movement towards the 
Church, are conspicuous illustrations how hard it is to 
retain in one communion our social and _ political 
diversities. It is too often taken for granted on either 
side that religious unity is impossible. 

Differences of religious outlook still exist. One 
man is a strong opponent of change. He wants 
religious observance as it was in the days of his youth. 
He depreciates any progress beyond the stage attained 
by his grandmother Lois or his mother Eunice. The 
conservative instinct dominates his whole outlook to 
such an extent that he clings with tenacity even to a 
bad tradition. On the other side, is the determined 
advocate of change. He is keenly alive to the inade- 
quacies of the past, to the demands of the present, to 
the obsolete nature of certain ideas, to the need for a 
new apologetic. He is nothing if not whole-heartedly 
progressive. 

Between these two religious schools the tendency 
is to separate and divide. Because it is always easier 
for our imperfect human nature to grasp one side of 
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truth exclusively rather than to balance opposing sides 
in their due proportion. 

The modern conservatives and progressives do not 
always come to terms so successfully as their great 
representatives in the Apostolic age. And we ought 
to ask ourselves the reason why. 


IIl. 


What was it that held those men together in the 
primitive days? What was it that neutralized all 
tendencies to divide? It was their belief in Christ and 
in the Church. Their Creed was not belief in Christ 
without the Church. It was belief in both. For they 
were persuaded that Religion has two sides. 

There is the individual side. St. Paul has taught it 
in the clearest terms. ‘‘ The Son of God loved me, and 
gave Himself for me.’’ There you have the personal 
aspect of religion: the relation of the separate soul to 
Christ; the love of Christ for the one, as if no other 
soul had been created. Religion as individual could 
not be more forcibly expressed. It represents the love 
of God concentrated on one solitary child of man. 

But, then, religion has also another side. It is 
social ; it is corporate. St. Paul was a strong indi- 
vidualist. But he had a profound belief in the Church. 
Our Lord was held responsible for the existence of the 
Church, for He blended the Twelve together into unity 
not only with Himself but also with each other. The 
Church was therefore His creation. It was indwelt by 
His Spirit. It was the community of the redeemed 
under leaders whom Christ ordained. This institution 
was divine. It was Christ’s Body. In it He invisibly 
presided. The convert came into union with Christ 
through union with His Church. They knew no higher 
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privilege on earth than incorporation into this Body of 
Christ. It was the sphere where men acquired the 
benefits of the Passion. This corporate side of religion 
is summed up in a single sentence of St. Paul: ‘ Christ 
loved the Church, and gave Himself for it.” Here, then, 
the Church is described as the object of the love of 
Christ. This corporate institution rose as an ideal 
before the contemplation of the Son of God in Heaven ; 
and He became incarnate to make it real. He loved 
it before it existed. He died that it might exist. 

That is the teaching of St. Paul. It is versified in 
the familiar hymn : 

“From heaven He came and sought her 
To be His holy bride, 


With His own Blood He bought her, 
And for her life He died.” 


How often we have sung those words! But do we 
realize their implications? For they commit us to a 
very high conception of the Institution for which 
Christ did all this. For if the Church is the object of 
the love of Christ it must also be the object of the love 
of Christians. For the Christian must share the 
interests of his Lord. This is what the Apostles keenly 
felt. They not only loved Christ : they also loved the 
Church. They loved it because it was, in their eyes, a 
divine creation, filled with the power of the world to 
come, the object of Christ’s love. How deeply St. 
Paul loved the Church is shown everywhere in his 
letters and in his life. For he gave himself for the 
Church in a degree which has never been surpassed. 
And this belief pervaded the Apostolic age. That is the 
reason why the Apostles would never divide. Differ- 
ences of temperament, of political opinion, and of 
religious outlook all tend to pull the Church to pieces. 
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But these tendencies of individualism lose their power 
where men believe the Church to be God’s creation. 
Faith in the Church as a Divine Institution—that was 
the faith which in those primitive believers neutralized 
and corrected all tendencies to divide. 

And if only men could see it—here is the explanation 
of many defects in English religion. For an English- 
man’s religion is individualist through and through. 
It is a private affair between himself and his Maker. 
As for a Divine society on earth, with a right to his 
allegiance, and authority to regulate his life—in his 
opinion no such thing exists: the idea is a sheer 
impertinence. Love for Christ he can understand: 
love for the Church he does not. Whatever, in 
moments of conventional devotion, he may sing, he 
has practically forgotten that the Church is the object 
of Christ’s love. That a Christian must love the 
Church forms no part of his Christianity. This only 
means that a man’s attachment to the Church corre- 
sponds with his opinion of the Church’s nature. He 
cannot share the Apostolic attachment if he does not 
share the Apostolic belief. You may look round for 
arguments to encourage a corporate sense ; to neutralize 
the tendencies to divide. You may suggest in parable 
that a circle has no business to be angry with a square 
because all the parts of the square are not equidistant 
from the centre ; nor has the square any business to 
excommunicate the triangle because the triangle does 
not possess four sides. If only they will consent to 
work together, new properties will arise from their 
uniting. Weli, that argument for unity is good so far 
as it goes. But there is an argument which has far 
greater strength. 


If, over the unruly wills and affections of sinful 
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men, and over the discords and contrasts of human 
nature, you set the solemnizing belief that the Church 
and congregation which you serve is Christ’s Bride and 
Christ’s Body ; that this institution is the creation of 
the Spirit ; that it is the object of Christ’s love, and 
the Community for which He died—then indeed you 
have a constraining power competent to neutralize the 
elements which would prompt division. 

This is a doctrine which too often has faded out of 
sight. However unfamiliar and strange this idea of 
the Church may be, it is none the less an essential part 
of the Christianity of the Apostles. And the restora- 
tion of this idea is one of the sorest needs of English 
religion. Personal religion was the message of the 
Evangelical Revival. Corporate religion is the message 
of the Anglo-Catholic: and therein lies its strength, 
because it supplies what the other left out. We shall 
never possess the Christianity of the New Testament 
until both these sides of religion are rightfully main- 
tained. If we want Apostolic unity we must retain the 
Apostolic faith in the Church’s nature. When men 
quote the text, “‘ the Son of God loved me, and gave 
Himself for me,” we must always supplement it with 
the other truth: ‘‘ Christ loved the Church, and gave 
Himself for it.” 


VOCATION TO THE MINISTRY 


** And I heard the Voice of the Lord, saying, 
Whom shall I send, and who will go for us ? 
Then I said, Here am I; send me.’’—ISAIAH vi. 8. 


E are all accustomed at the present time to 
criticisms on the condition of the English 
Church ; especially on the incompetence of the clergy 
to teach the Faith. The commonest criticism is that 
while the level of education is rising among the laity 
that of the clergy is not ; and that men of intellectual 
distinction among the recently ordained are singularly 
few. Ruskin in a well-known passage compared the 
pulpit to “a marble rock in the desert about which the 
people have gathered in their thirst.’”’! But a very 
distinguished layman of to-day declares that the people 
in church are cultivating a habit of inattention, or else 
departing with a feeling of irritation and disgust. 
Another writer bluntly says that “the intellectual 
quality of many of the sermons preached nowadays 
is an insult to the intelligence of any educated person. 
In many places the fundamental doctrines of the 
Historic Faith are scarcely being taught. Definite prin- 
ciples are set aside in favour of the vague generalities 
of what is called “ Diffused Christianity,’’ whereby 
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the driving force of religion is evaporated, and the 
prophetic office of the Church is falling steadily into 
powerlessness and disrepute. 

Meanwhile it is obvious enough that men of ability 
and mental power are thronging into the service of 
the State, and steadily refusing, for one reason or 
another, the service of the Church. Statistics show 
that in the last seven years the number of men ordained 
was 2,500 less than the number required. 

These facts are very serious. They are a matter 
of grave concern for every man who cares for the future 
of the English Church. 

Suppose there are 4,000 students in this University, 
what proportion of those have the priesthood in view ? 
What I ask your attention to is this: Why is it that 
men crowd into every other walk of life and refuse to 
be ordained ? 


Ly 


This refusal is sometimes ascribed to the zmper- 
fections of the English Church. 

Its confusions, its contradictions, its inveterate 
tendency to compromise, its failure to present an 
undivided front, and the individualism of its ordinary 
ministers, disconcert, bewilder and repel. These, it is 
said, are the troubles which are causing thoughtful 
men to shrink from lifelong service to an Institution 
which when challenged seems unable definitely to 
declare its own mind, either to Nonconformists or to 
the Ancient Churches of the East. 

Over against these Anglican imperfections men 
sometimes set a vision of Rome, with its unsurpassed 
authority and obedience, its power to silence opposition 
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and to eject the offender ; its uncompromising and 
unmistakable affirmations ; its splendid presentation 
of the selfsame worship everywhere. 

This is all very human, no doubt. But it is intensely 
unreasonable. 

For the imperfections of one communion cannot 
prove the doctrines of another. Acknowledge that the 
Anglican weaknesses are wrong: how does that prove 
that papal despotism is right? If you may have too 
little authority, may you not also have too much? 
And whether the defect or the excess is the more 
injurious, is at least a question open to debate. 

And further, remember what secession from one 
communion to another means. It means rejecting 
certain principles of the communion we leave, and 
accepting the principles of the communion with which 
we unite. Itis the principles of a communion to which 
we are committed and not to its defects. 

Now, no one can unite with the Roman Church 
without assenting to the doctrine that the infallible 
authority of the Universal Church finds expression in 
one solitary Voice in Rome. But if that doctrine were 
the truth, it ought to be accepted simply on the ground 
that it zs the truth : not on the ground of defects which 
may exist elsewhere. Nay more. If that Roman 
doctrine is the simple truth, it ought to be accepted even 
if the Anglican Communion were the most perfect 
Church on earth, and the Roman Church were the most 
defective. But our whole contention is that it is not 
the truth, and it would be a deplorable exhibition of 
human unreasonableness to assent to a most stupendous 
dogma in one communion on the ground that serious 
imperfections and inconsistencies exist in another. 

Grave imperfections may exist in an institution 
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which is nevertheless divine. That is a proposition 
which no Romanist can safely deny. The Church of 
Corinth in St. Paul’s days presented a series of appalling 
imperfections. There were divisions about its teachers, 
‘scandals at its eucharists, contradictory doctrines 
about our Lord’s Resurrection. Yet what is the 
Apostle’s inference? Is it that these imperfections 
justified secession? On the contrary, they were 
regarded as an imperative call for greater loyalty. It 
was the duty of the members of that most imperfect 
Church to work for the removal of its imperfections ; 
not to abandon it to its fate ; not to seek their individual 
salvation elsewhere. The fact is that however divine 
an institution may be, it will always be liable to 
human imperfections if its members are men. And 
those human imperfections may at times assume very 
fearful proportions. None the less, in spite of its 
human defects, the institution may still remain divine : 
its doctrine may still be the truth, its sacraments still 
the channels of the powers of the world to come. I do 
not say that a local institution, once divine, can never 
destroy itself and cease to be divine. But I do affirm 
that corporate suicide is much more difficult than some 
men appear to think. 

The imperfections of the English Church are 
deplorable. But they are a stronger call to loyalty and 
to devoted service. The weakest point is not the spot 
which loyal men will avoid. It is precisely the place 
where they will rally with greater zeal and more des- 
perate tenacity. 

When the Church cries out, ‘‘ Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us?” the very imperfections of the 
present condition are a powerful reason why men 
should answer, ‘‘ Here am I, send me.” 
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II. 


A second obstacle to ordination, an obstacle of a 
very different kind, is the poverty of the worldly 
prospects which confront a man who is ordained. 
Certainly there is no money in it. There is not the 
smallest hope of worldly wealth. In that respect it is 
entirely eclipsed, not only by any commercial career, 
but also by the probable outlook in any other profession. 
And at the same time the Church offers exceedingly 
little prospect to ambition. The consequence is that, 
in many a family, when the subject is debated what 
their sons shall be, priesthood is not even taken into 
account. Or, if mentioned at all, it is promptly 
discouraged, as out of the question for financial reasons. 
It is a gentlemanly occupation no doubt, for a man of 
private means; but a son in the Christian ministry 
is what we cannot afford. In some cases a steady 
influence is exerted to frustrate a vocation. Here, 
again, it is all very human and perfectly intelligible. 
A clerical son will be so much worse off than his 
brothers in business. So the young men stream 
towards every other occupation, however overcrowded, 
while the ministry of the Church is abandoned to the 
attentions of the few. I say this is very intelligible. 
But it is hardly calculated to improve the condition 
of the Church. What, then, is to become of that type 
of Christianity to which we belong, and to whose interests, 
presumably, we are not quite indifferent? Ask 
yourself: who is to take the place of the existing 
mediocrities ? Whence are the men to be derived who 
will teach the Faith as the present generation does not ? 
They must come from the laity if they are to come at 
all. It must depend upon the laity whether the clergy 
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of the future shall be more competent to teach than the 
clergy of to-day. 

Is this to be frustrated simply because the prospects 
are poor? Is it not just as well that the teaching of 
spiritual truth should not be a lucrative profession ? 
Does not its comparative poverty at least avert a 
temptation ? No man can insinuate in these days that 
men enter the ministry in order to secure this world’s 
riches. 

There is no plainer test of the strength of a corporate 
institution than the degree to which it is able to elicit 
the self-sacrifice of its members. We shall never 
forget what men faced for patriotic motives, in the days 
before conscription, in the service of this Nation. We 
know how they risked the loss of every legitimate 
earthly hope. Nobody asked, will it pay? Nobody 
recoiled because there was no money in it. Nobody 
shrank because there were privations. The Nation 
wanted them: that was enough. Such was its 
ascendancy over its members, and such was the strength 
of its appeal. 

Precisely in the same way, the strength of the 
Church is tested by the response of its sons in the day 
of its necessity, and by the sacrifices they are prepared 
to make in its behalf. Men who are capable of dying 
for their Nation are capable of living for their Church. 
If they can do all that for a cause which is temporal, 
what might they not do for a cause which is eternal ? 

The English Church in days of depression will not 
appeal to its sons in vain. Precisely because it offers 
no worldly rewards, but demands self-sacrifice and self- 
denial, its appeal will be all the stronger to the noblest 
instincts of those it has brought up. When Bishop 
Selwyn preached in the Chapel of Eton, a boy of 14 
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wrote a letter home to say, “ It was beautiful when he 
talked of his going out to founda Church, and then to 
die neglected and forgotten.”” That letter was no 
mere boyish impulse. For the writer was John 
Coleridge Patteson, founder of the Church of Melanesia. 
That spirit of eager adventurous devotion is not dead 
in the hearts of Englishmen. They are just as capable 
of ventures in the service of Christ and the Church as 
ever their fathers were. 

If not—which I do not believe—see what must 
come. If it was to be recorded of any institution on 
earth “ there is none to help her among all the sons 
whom she has brought forth,” then the days of that 
institution are numbered. The institution, be it 
secular or religious, which wins the strongest loyalty 
from its own members is the institution which must 
prevail. If men will make sacrifices for the nation but 
not for the Church, then it is obvious that the Church 
must wither into insignificance. Then let the critic of 
its imperfections contemplate those imperfections if he 
will: but let him remember that they are imperfections 
which he did nothing to remove ; imperfections which 
he might have diminished, but would not. Let him 
face the fact of his refusal, and never dare to criticize 
the Church again. Let him rather for sheer con- 
sistency henceforth for ever on that subject hold his 
peace. 

Every thoughtful person must be convinced that 
intense materialism is the greatest danger of this age. 
The only escape from it is to put spiritual interests first. 
That is the purpose for which the Church exists: to 
offer what neither money nor success can ever give. 
And because the Church is the treasury of those 
spiritual forces and principles by which alone our 
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sordid fleshly nature can be raised above itself, it must 
always appeal to what is best within us. Surely when 
it calls, ‘‘ Whom shall I send and who will go for us? ”’ 
that call will never cease to thrill in English hearts. 
Men will respond with the generous self-dedication, 
** Here am I, send me.”’ 


Iif. 


Thirdly, there is the obstacle presented by personal 
veluctance to undertake the work of the ministry. 
There are the numerous misgivings which crowd upon 
a man when he is confronted with such an undertaking. 

Well: who can fail to feel the force of that objection 
and to sympathize with it? Do you suppose that 
we who minister have never felt our miserable insuffici- 
ency ? 

But itis, I think, a most reassuring fact that all the 
leaders of God’s people in Scripture have felt reluctance 
to become teachers of religious truth. You invariably 
find in the prophets of old that same human trepidation, 
that shrinking of the natural man, from so formidable a 
task, so high and dangerous a responsibility, as close 
and perpetual contact with the things of the Spirit. 

The call of Moses is full of human reluctance and 
misgivings and half-refusal to make response. The 
divine voice says, “‘ I have surely seen the affliction of 
My people. . . . Come now; and I will send thee.” ! 
But Moses objects, “ Who am J that I should go?” 
The divine voice reassures him: ‘Surely I will be 
with thee.”’ But Moses again objects. The people will 
not believe in his Mission. The divine voice promises 
him super-human power. But Moses again objects, 
“OQ my Lord, J am not eloquent, neither heretofore, 
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nor since thou hast spoken with Thy servant: but lam 
slow of speech.”” The divine voice answers: ‘‘ Who 
hath made man’s mouth? . . . have not I the Lord? 
Now go, and I will be with thy mouth, and teach thee 
what thou shalt say.”” But Moses again objects. ‘‘O 
my Lord, send I pray Thee by the hand of him whom 
thou wilt send.” ! Send somebody else—anybody 
rather than me. He is evidently thinking of his 
brother. This kind of work is much more suited for 
him. Accordingly his brother is sent: but not instead 
of him. Moses must also go. How natural that 
picture of human reluctance is ! 

In Jeremiah’s case the very notion of becoming a 
preacher filled him with terror. “‘ The word of the 
Lord came unto me, saying . . . before thou wast born 
I sanctified thee. I have appointed thee a prophet 
unto the nations. Then said I, Ah, Lord God, behold 
I cannot speak: for I am a child.” ? 

Isaiah is simply overwhelmed with a sense that he 
is unworthy and therefore unfit. ““Woeisme... J 
am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell among a people of 
unclean lips.”” He is not the man to venture into close 
proximity with sacred things. 

As for Jonah, the very idea of preaching a mission 
put him in such a fright that he simply absconded, and 
took his passage by sea, in order at any rate to put the 
security of distance between himself and the formidable 
task for which he felt nothing but dislike. How very 
human! How many a modern man could easily do 
the same ! 

For ordinary men who shrink with misgivings and 
self-distrust from the vocation of priesthood, it is 
encouraging to know that some of the greatest priests 
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the Church has ever had have done the same. The 
struggle of the highly gifted to escape the responsi- 
bilities of priesthood are instructive and consoling. 
That was the experience of St. Ambrose, of St. 
Augustine, and many more. 

Yet what service these men did in the very career 
from which they shrank afraid, I will not say in spite 
of their reluctance, but because of it! I think we 
like them all the better precisely because they feared. 
That fear, while it humbles, uplifts. 

For this reluctance to undertake the preacher’s 
work is surely a healthy sign. Because it is work from 
which any thoughtful man is bound to shrink. The 
man who realizes his intellectual limitations, his moral 
weakness, his lack of vision in the things of God, poor 
weak earth as he knows himself to be, is bound to 
shrink from the idea of enforcing spiritual truths on an 
assembly of his fellow-men. They have been tried by 
experiences which he has never known. They are 
endowed with gifts which he has never shared. They 
could teach him many a truth which his insight has 
not yet discerned. To become their teacher is a 
disconcerting undertaking from which modesty and 
self-knowledge ought to shrink. Indeed nothing could 
exonerate such an enterprise from the charge of 
impertinence and presumption except the consciousness 
of a duty divinely imposed and a strength divinely 
given. But when the consciousness of that divine 
commission comes, reluctance would be a cowardly 
refusal of the purpose for which he was created, and 
which He Who imposed will most assuredly endorse 
and sustain. 

A French sceptical writer once remarked, ‘‘ Very few 
men escape tardy regrets. There is scarcely any devoted 
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person, priest or religious, who at fifty years of age does 
not deplore his vow, and nevertheless perseveres.”’ 
That is cynically written. But if a man may live to 
regret that he made a great surrender, still more may he 
live to regret that he made the great refusal. A sceptic 
can hardly be expected to understand the feelings of a 
man who surrenders to Jesus Christ. For the simple 
truth is this: no sacrifice to Christ can ever go unre- 
warded. Surrender to His service is followed by joy 
and peace. The man who heard the call,“ before thou 
wast born I sanctified thee. I have appointed thee,” 
had no regrets, even in the fearful trials and adver- 
sities which awaited him. He owned in aftertime that 
he could not be at rest in his own mind if he refused 
to teach religious truth. “If I say, I will not make 
mention of Him, nor speak any more in His name, then 
there is in mine heart as it were a burning fire.” ! 

It was much the same with the Apostle, who said, 
“ Necessity is laid upon me, for woe is unto me if I 
preach not the Gospel.”’ He would have been miserable 
if he had refused. How could he resist his Redeemer’s 
appeal? Through all his solitude, in spite of all his 
trials, his peace of mind was great. For he was 
sustained throughout by the sheer fact of his surrender. 
He could say in all confidence, “ I was not disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision.” 

It is a far cry from the noble-souled Apostle to 
the average priest in the service of the Church. And 
any priest at sixty years of age, looking back across the 
vicissitudes of his ministry, may be subject to mixed 
reflections. He may well experience grief and pain at 
the poorness of his best endeavours, at his failure to 
represent the truth, confronted by his weakness and 
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humbled by frequent infirmities. He may well reflect 
with wonder at the inscrutable providence which chose 
him for the great employ and passed others by—others 
gifted as he is not, and capable of doing for Christ what 
he can never do. All this and much more he very well 
may come to feel. But one thing he never can experi- 
ence. He can never regret that he responded to the 
Church’s need. Rather what he will say is this: I 
have been young and now am old, but if I had my time 
again, with the knowledge I now possess, I would give, 
with far greater confidence, the same response which I 
gave in the inexperienced days of my youth. I would 
answer to Him that called, ‘‘ Here am I, send me.”’ 


IV. 


I have ventured to place this need of the Church 
before you here in Oxford. For nowhere can this 
subject be more appropriate than here, where it has 
been for centuries the custom for large numbers of men 
to dedicate themselves to the Christian priesthood year 
by year. 

Some of you desire to be ordained. Be quite clear 
what the Church requires. It is not merely the born 
organizers, the men of indefatigable energy and activity. 
The Church has many of these. Nor is it merely the 
ceremonialist, at home amid the most elaborate 
functions of the West. The Church has also many of 
these. But what the English Church requires above 
all is men who study the doctrines of religion and can 
teach others also. A young priest recently remarked, 
“We are not so learned as our fathers, but we are 
more devout.’”’ Both statements may be quite true: 
certainly the former is. But there is a condition 
which is better still: where devotion and learning 
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co-exist. And it will be an evil day for the Church 
when piety is regarded as a substitute for intelligence. 

If you desire to be priests, qualify yourselves in 
order that you may teach. 

Where is the Church to look for the supply of this 
its greatest need? Where else if it is not here, in 
this birthplace of the Catholic Revival, this home 
from which obscured and neglected truths have 
spread to become once more the common possession of 
the English people? We who have not shared your 
privileges naturally look to you. From your teachers 
who issued forth into the densely populated centres 
we have learned the great conception of Institutional 
Religion to which we had been strangers. They gave 
us an instruction in the Incarnation, in the Passion, 
in the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, which set for us 
the Historic Faith in a splendour unimagined before. 
Well! this is what your Oxford teachers have done for 
us. They taught us, and we too went out to teach as 
best we could. This is what your older generation did. 
And you, my brothers, must be successors in the great 
employ. You here in Keble ; living under the shadow 
of that honoured name, in an institution founded by 
men who loved the Catholic ideal of the English Church ; 
you would not be worthy of your great inheritance 
unless you determined that men shall continually 
stream forth from this sacred place to raise the teaching 
of the Church to levels which we could not reach, to 
set before a pathetically bewildered, ignorant, but 
wistful generation the most priceless of all possessions, 
a living knowledge of the mystery of God made man. 


COMMUNITY LIFE IN THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH 


“. ... for the edifying of the Body of Christ.”—EPpHEs. iv. 2. 


if 


T is most instructive to realize how it was that 
religious Communities came to exist. It came 
about far back in the ancient days. The pagan Empire 
had tried in vain to destroy the Church by persecution. 
At last, moved by the futility of its efforts, it ceased to 
persecute, and actually entered upon a_ peaceful 
coalition with a spiritual power which it could not 
suppress. Then the Church became popular in high 
places. Unbaptized princes attended service. Uncon- 
verted men of state patronized what they did not 
’ understand, and conferred upon the divine institution 
the doubtful benefit of their allegiance. So the world 
flocked into the Church. All sorts and conditions 
streamed in, bringing their worldly ways and their pagan 
notions with them. In they poured, threatening to 
bring the Church’s ideals down to the levels of the world. 
It was then, just at that critical hour, when the 
standard of the Church was in danger, that the Com- 
munity life developed with extraordinary rapidity and 
power. Brotherhoods arose in reaction against the 
worldly influences by which the Church was invaded 
Itz 
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They adopted literally the words of Christ, and the 
evangelical counsels of His Apostles. They established 
an ideal of complete renunciation. They surrendered 
all their possessions. They surrendered the natural 
affections of home. They surrendered their own will 
and preference to a rule of obedience. They created 
a form of life which was the most disconcerting challenge 
to worldliness. It was great that such institutions 
should exist ; for their very existence is meaningless 
unless spiritual realities are supremely true. 

And the attention of men was arrested by these 
Communities. We know that the existence of a religi- 
ous house outside an Italian city profoundly moved 
Augustine, the greatest intellect in Christendom since 
St. Paul, and contributed in no small degree to his 
conversion. The bare fact of this life of renunciation 
of all worldly aims, so near and yet so far from his own 
self-indulgent career, haunted his conscience and helped 
to direct him to nobler ways. 

But the religious Communities did not only influence 
the world by their silence, and by the contrast they 
presented to the ordinary life. They were not merely 
houses of peaceful prayer and contemplation. They 
sent out men to missions of activity. They developed 
into orders of many diverse kinds. They issued forth 
from the quiet of devotion to convert the masses 
and preach the Faith. They had compassion on the 
multitude. They felt themselves called to renounce 
their cloistered peace, to mix with the tumults of the 
world and share its troubles. A great Dominican has 
told us in very human words what prompted them to 
active service for the Church. 

“O Lord my God, my lot in life is strange. What 
a destinyhas been mine! I marvel at the wonders Thou 
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hast done, and I revere them. I was a child loving the 
sweetness of Thyname. And Thou didst choose me to 
be a brother in a religious order. I loved the white 
cloisters, the rows of silent cells, the sound of the bell 
which called from hour to hour to prayer, to study. I 
loved to chant Thy praises in the choir, to learn in 
sacred studies to know Thee better. And so the years 
flowed on, so sweet, So strong, so maturing. I had left 
the world and its vanity. I had found in what some 
call sacrifice both joy and peace. But Thy will 
demanded more. I was too happy, too tranquil, too 
wrapped up in myself. Thy will was otherwise. Thou 
didst drive me from cloistered rest. Thou hast made 
me a wanderer, a preacher, an example to the people, 
and I wander over the land as Thy Divine Son Jesus 
wandered over the ways in Galilee. Thou hast willed 
that I should resemble the Redeemer in this, if indeed 
any man can resemble Him.”’ } 

And, therefore, this order of preachers became a 
mighty power. It had a remarkable revival in Paris in 
the nineteenth century. 

The change of mind which foreign Protestants have 
recently expressed on Religious Orders is most remark- 
able. One Protestant teacher insists that it has always 
been the Communities which have uplifted the Church 
when it was depressed, liberated the Church from 
worldly influence, and defended it when it was attacked. 
A second Protestant writer declares that the Religious 
Orders have maintained the standard of life among the 
secular clergy. A third Protestant writer says that it 
is characteristic of Religious Orders that they have 
always risen in periods of strife or crises in the Church. 
They are the heroic reactions and demonstrations of the 

1S. Vincent Ferrier. 
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spirit of self-renunciation and victory over the world, 
which was conspicuous in the early centuries. They 
form the strongest protest against compromise between 
the Church and worldliness.* 


Ape 


Bearing these reflections in mind, let us turn to the 
revival of Community life in the English Church. 
When the great religious houses were suppressed during 
the sixteenth century, under the pretext of reform, 
some time elapsed before the English mind recovered 
its power to judge their real worth. 

One of the earliest Anglicans to deplore their 
destruction was Archbishop Bramhall, an Irish Arch- 
bishop of the seventeenth century. And what he said 
was this: “ First we fear that covetousness had a 
great oar in the boat, and that sundry of the principal 
actors had a greater aim at the goods of the Church than 
at the good of the Church: or otherwise, why did they 
not (as they pretended and gave out) preserve the spoils 
of the cloisters for public and charitable uses? . . 
Secondly, we examine not whether the abuses which 
were then brought to light were true or feigned ; but 
this we believe, that foundations, which were good in 
their original institution, ought not to be destroyed for 
accessory abuses, or for the faults of particular persons. 
So shall we neither have a sun in heaven, for that hath 
been adored by Pagans; nor a spark of fire, or any 
eminent creature, how beneficial soever upon earth, for 
they have all been abused.”’ 

And the Archbishop concluded that, provided 


1 Cf. Karl Sell, Katholicismus und Protestantismus, 1905, pp. 
103-106, 
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certain reforms and regulations were observed, “I do 
not see why monasteries might not agree well enough 
with reformed devotion.”’ That is a contention which 
has a mildly cautious sound in the light of to-day ; but 
it was remarkable enough in an Anglo-Catholic two 
hundred and fifty years ago. Needless to say, the 
Archbishop did not get beyond a theoretical approval. 
The revival of Community life was practically impossible 
during the Commonwealth. Nor was Ireland a likely 
region for Anglican religious houses to begin. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century that 
sturdy Anglican, Dr. Johnson, spoke memorable words 
on the attractiveness of religious houses: “I do not 
wonder that, where the monastic life is permitted, every 
order finds votaries, and every monastery inhabitants. 
Men will submit to any rule by which they may be 
exempted from the tyranny of caprice and of chance. 
They are glad to supply by external authority their own 
want of constancy and resolution, and court the 
government of others, when long experience has con- 
vinced them of their own inability to govern them- 
selves.” 

In the nineteenth century Thomas Carlyle regarded 
a genuine monk as “‘an extinct species of the human 
kind.’’ None the less, he felt the fascination of the 
Religious Orders. The ancient abbey stirred his 
imagination. “‘ These grim old walls—they are an 
earnest force. It was a most real and serious purpose 
they were built for.’”’ It was another world then. He 
fails to see how anybody could reproduceit now. “ But 
yet,”’ he adds, “it is a pity we had lost tidings of our 
souls ; actually we shall have to go in quest of them 
again, or worse in all ways will befall.” ‘‘ These old 
walls,’’ he reflects, ‘‘ were not peopled with phantasms, 
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but with men of flesh and blood, made altogether as we 
are. Had thou and I then been, who knows but we 
ourselves had taken refuge from an evil time, and fled 
to dwell here, and meditate on eternity, in such fashion 
as we could ? ” 

Certainly Carlyle, as far as his appreciation goes, was 
right. But Carlyle was no Anglican, nor indeed a 
member of any Church. When we gaze on the ruins of 
some ancient abbey, or on some great monastic 
sanctuary, intact but almost unfrequented, which the 
English Church still preserves and even now seems 
quite incapable to use; we come away from these 
desolate places with a mournful sense of the immeasur- 
able loss which the disappearance of Community life 
has inflicted on the religion of our land. We vainly 
attempt to imagine what the religion of the English 
people would have been to-day if, for the last three 
centuries and more, great teaching Orders had inspired 
devotion and taught the Faith in our midst. 

To us it has been granted to live in an age when the 
Community life is being revived. If it is true, as the 
writers whom I have quoted say, that the Religious 
Orders are the strongest protest against compromise 
between the Church and worldliness ; if it is they who 
have uplifted the Church when it was depressed ; and 
they who have maintained the standard of life among 
the secular priests : then certainly they must be a God- 
send to the Church of England, which has been pro- _ 
foundly depressed, which is still quite tragically confused, 
and which has laboured, as much as any Church in 
Christendom, under the dominating influence of State 
control and worldliness, and the distracting power of 
leaders who did not understand its spirit. 
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III. 


But the difficulties which beset areligious Community 
composed of Englishmen are many. For, of course, 
its members share the characteristics of their nation. 
There is our unbounded confidence in self, our singular 
blindness to our individual limitations. There is our 
sturdy independence which resents the legitimate 
claims of authority. There is a pathetic instability 
which renders it hard for us to continue in one stay. 
These qualities, which are national, are always our 
danger. They tend to an incongruous mixture of 
insubordination with sanctity. They make abiding 
unity extremely difficult through exaggerated self- 
assertiveness. They tend to secession, which dis- 
credits the Community before the world and seriously 
diminishes its influences for good. These dangers 
must, for the edifying of the Body of Christ, be 
averted. 

We are, indeed, only at the beginning of what may 
become a great development. We have already lived 
to see unexpected things. That a member of a 
Religious Order should have presided in our time over 
the see of Oxford, and another actually preside over 
that of Truro, is certainly not the development which 
early Victorian ideas of Christianity would have led us 
to predict. That candidates for ordination should be 
trained in an Anglican religious house ; that professed 
Religious should instruct our congregations : these are, 
indeed, proofs of spiritual power in the English Church 
over which we should be thankful and rejoice. 

At the same time, Community life does not increase 
its numbers in proportion to the growth of Anglo- 
Catholic ideas. Our Congresses have been thronged, 
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impressive, enthusiastic. But vocations to the Religi- 
ous Orders are very few. Our interest in the externals 
of religion is keen. So is our devotion to the Sacra- 
ments. But our desire for the priesthood is not. Still 
less is our desire for the Community life. We can 
hardly be surprised ; although eighty years of Catholic 
instruction might be expected to have created more. 
But, after all, it is much easier to take keen interest in 
Catholic ceremonial than to make the great renuncia- 
tion which the religious life demands. That is a far 
severer test. The higher the standard raised the fewer 
there are that will adventure it. And the Religious 
Orders themselves have sometimes been to blame for 
this. They sometimes adhere too rigidly to one 
exacting type. Surely the religious life should not aim 
at uniformity. It should include immense variety. 
It should not simply reproduce the past, but adapt 
itself to the requirements of modern conditions. It is 
the rigidness of an Order which at times prevents its 
increase. But in any case, Community life can only 
be for those to whom it is given. “ The religious state 
is a continual sacrifice, a whole-hearted offering.”’ 
Consequently, before taking such a step, no precautions, 
no means to prevent a mistake, should be neglected. 
But if we are conscious that such vocation is not for 
us, let us at least have the grace to appreciate a renunci- 
ation to which we cannot attain. 

Moreover, there is a reflection which we cannot well 
escape. It stands to reason that the Church which 
wins the greatest loyalty from its sons and daughters 
is the Church which must in the long run prevail. The 
future of the English Church cannot be separated from 
its power to reproduce the highest types. 

The revival of Religious Orders among us is one of 
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the convincing proofs of the reality of the Anglican 
Sacraments and the Catholicity of the English Church. 
For these Sacraments produce precisely the same type 
of Community life and religious renunciation as Catho- 
licism produces anywhere else. A Church which can 
produce such men as the late Fr. Benson of Cowley 
produces a type which the greatest monastic leaders 
of Christendom in the past would have joyfully 
welcomed as a sharer in their aspiration, and an 
example of their spirit. The Roman denial of Anglican 
consecrations, said Fr. Rawlinson of St. Barnabas’, 
Pimlico, was shattered to fragments against the fact 
that Anglicanism produced the same Catholic type of 
character which was the glory of Rome. When 
institutions produce precisely the same results, the 
cause which produces them must be the same. “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 


THE END 
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